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From the Cineinnnli Mirror. 
THE SABDATII RVENING. 
How eahnlv "inks thr parting ui 

Yrt twilight ling'- 
An.l beautiful an .ire 
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ma of heaven, 
Uie hill, 
her glorious tiling's, 
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And rendering bark the hues above 
Senna resting in a trance of love. 
M Valeriana music from the pinea 

b'er von dark rocka reclined, 
Kails like Ihc whispered words of peace 

I'pon the heavenly mind; 
And winds, with pinions steeped in dew, 
Breathe gently, as if stealing through 
I'roui Eden's bowers; they came to bless 
The spirit with Iheir holinea*. 
And you.ler glittering throng of clouds, 

Ketinug from the sky, 
calmly move, so sweetly glow, 

They seem to fancy's eye 
Bright creatures of a better sphere. 
Come down nl noon to worship here, 
And from Uiat sacrifice of lovo 
Kelurniiig to Iheir home above. 
The blue isles of the golden sea, 

The night arch lusting high — 
The flowers, that gaze upon the heavens — 

The bright streams leaping by, 
Are living with religion; deep 
Its glories on the waters sleep, 
And mingle with the inoon'spalc rays, 
Like the soft light of purled days. 
The spirit of the holy ovr 

Comes through the 'silent air 
To feeling's hidden spring, and wakes 

The gush of music there; 
And the far depths of either beam 
So passing fair, we almost dream 
Thai we can rise nnd wander through 
Their open pallia of trackless hue. 
Each soul is tili'd with glorious dreams, 

Each pulse is beating wild, 
And thought is soaring to the slirino 

Of glory undefil'd; 
And holy inspirations start 
Forth from the tempi* of the heart. 
And chain — for earth's ilurk ties are riven- 
Our spirits to the gate of heaven. 



A PIT I -SLA V E U V. 



ADDRKSS 
To the People of the United States, 

ADOPTED BY THE AntI-Si.AVEHY CONVEN- 
TION at Cincinnati, June, 1845. 
Having Mnimbled in Convention as friends 
of Constitutional Liberty, wlio believe the 
practice of slaveholding to be inconsistent 
witli the fundamental principles of Repub- 
licanism, of Religion and Humanity, We 
think it our duty to declare frankly, to you, 
our fcllow-cilizeus, the views which we 
hold, the principles by which we are gov- 
erned, and the objects which we desire, by 
your co-operation, to accomplish, We ask 
and expect from you a candid and respect- 
ful heal ing. We are not a band of fanat- 
ics, as some foolishly imagine and others 
slanderously assert, bent on the overthrow 
of all Government and all Religion. Wo 
are citizens of the l'nited States, having 
our homes in the West and the South- West, 
some in the Slave States, and some in the 
Free, bound to our country by the most en- 
dearing lies, and the most solemn obliga- 
tions, filled with the most ardent desires 
for her prosperity and glory, and resolved, 
so far as in us lies, to carry on and perfect 
the great work of individual, social and 
civil elevation which our Fathers nobly be- 
gun. 

The American Revolution was not a mere 
political accident. It was an inevitable re- 
sult of a long train of cause's, all conspiring 
to make men impatient of oppressions. It 
was a necessary battle in the progress of 
the great conflict between Despotism and 
Freedom, between the Aristocratic and the 
Democratic principle. 

Our futhcrs so regarded it. They claimed 
for themselves no new or peculiar rights: 
they only demanded security in the enjoy- 
ment of those rights to which, as descen- 
dants of Englishmen, they were entitled 
under the Great Charter; to which as men 
they were entitled under the grant of their 
Creator. They asserted the equal right of 
all men to the immunities which they claim 
ed for themselves. It was Impossible that 
they should not see and feel the gross in 
consistency of the practice of slaveholders 
with their avowed political faith. The 
writings of the Revolutionary period af- 
ford the amplest evidence that tin y did per- 
ceive and feel it. But Slavery was already 
in the country, Interwoven with domestic 
habiLs, pecuniary interests and legal rights. 
It existed under the sanction of the laws 
of the several colonies, beyond the reach of 
the direct legislation of Congress. The 
consequences of an immediate! affranchise- 
ment of the enslaved were, also, generally 
dreaded. Our fathers, therefore, confined 
themselves to general declarations of the 
great doctrine of equal rights, which lies 
at the basis of all just Government; and 
without directly interfering with the legis- 
lation of any particular member of the 
confederacy, endeavored to establish l| 
National Goverumi lit and I'olicy upon such 
principles M would bring about, at length, 

the desired result of Universal Fr lom 

Wc solicit your particular attention, fel- 
low-citizens, to this statement. It has been 
the practice of many to represent the A- 
merican Government as tho patron and 
guardian of slavery. Some have even 
dared to say that it was the purpose of the 
founders of the Government that it should 
fulfil this office. We join issue with all such 
persons. We denounce nil such rop.-cscn- 
scntations as libels upon all the great men 
who won and bequeathed tons the precious 
heritage of Free Institutions. We insist 
that from the assembling of the First Co.i- 
gress in 1771. until its linn! organization 
under the esnrting Constitution in 1789, 
the American f Jove rum -ut was anti-slavery 
in its chanu'ter and policy. 

Tin- importance of this position, and the 
probability that this address will lie read 
by some who have not examined it, justify 
the appropriation of some space to the 
proof of it. 

We, therefore, invite your attention to a 
memorable act of the First Congress, which 
aaernbled in 1774. The Non-Importation 



Non-Consumption, and Non-Kxportatiou 
Agreement of that illustrious bisly. signed 
in their individual and representative ca- 
pacities, by the delegates of all the repre- 
sented colonics, and promulgated to the 
world as the solemn act of the United 
America, contained this remarkable clause: 
••We will neither import nor purchase any 
slave after the first day of December next: 
alter which we will wholly discontinue the 
slave trade, and will neither be concerned 
in it ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels 
or sell our commodities or manufactures to 
those who may be concerned in it." The 
entire agreement of which this clause was 
part, was not, indeed, intended to be of 
perpetual obligation: yet the singularly 
emphatic phraseology of this part of it 
manifests clearly enough the understanding 
of the delegates as to the obligation they 
assumed for themselves and for the coun- 
try. It was, in fact, a deliberate national 
vow and covenant against all traffic In hu- 
man beings, and was so understood by the 
people at large. Virginia proceeded, soon 
after, to abolish the slave trade by a sol- 
emn act of legislation, and her example 
was followed by all or nearly all the States. 

Two years afterwards the Declaration 
of Independence was promulgated to the 
world. In a single sentence of this great 
Act, our Fathers embodied the fundamen- 
tal principles on which they proposed to 
establish the free government of the United 
States. "We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they arc endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness." In these words, for the first 
time in the history of the world, was tho 
doctrine of the inalienable right of every 
man to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, solemnly proclaimed as the basis 
oe A national political faith. This dec- 
laration pledged its authors, and the nation 
which made it its own by adoption, to eter- 
nal hostility to every form of despotism 
and oppression. With this declaration in- 
scribed upon their Imnners, they went into 
the war of the Revolution, invoking the at- 
testation of -tho Supreme Judge of the 
world" to the rectitude of their purposes. 

After a protracted and dubious struggle 
the Independence of the American Repub- 
lic was at length achieved, and the atten- 
tion of Congress was turned to the estab- 
lishment and extension of free inslriltious. 
Beyond the Alleghany Mountains, then tho 
western limits of civilization, stretched a 
vast Territory, untrodden except by tho 
savage, but destined in the hope and faith 
of the patriots of the Revolution to be the 
scat of mighty states. To this territory, 
during the war just terminated, various 
States had set up conflicting claims; while 
the Congress had urged upon all the cession 
of their several pretensions for the common 
good. The recommendations of Congress 
prevailed. Among the States which sig- 
nalized their patriotism by the cession of 
claims to Western Territory, Virginia was 
pre-eminently distinguished, both by the 
magnitude of her grant and the spirit in 
which it was made. Theclaimof Virginia 
comprehended almost all that is now Ghio, 
Indiana and Illinois. She yielded it all, 
almost with no other condition than that 
the territory should bo disposed of for the 
common benefit and finally erected into 
Republican Stab s. The absence of all 
stipulations in behalf of slavery in these 
cessions, and es|iecially in that of Virginia, 
furnishes strong evidence of the prevalence 
of anti-slavery sentiment at that day. But 
tho action of Congress in relation to the 
Territory thus acquired, supplies decisive 
proof. 

It was in 1787, that Congress promulga- 
ted the celebrated Ordinance for the Gov- 
rnment of the Territory, north-west of 
the River Ghio. in this ordinance for the 
purpose of "extending the fundamental 
principles of civil and religious liberty; 

to fix and establish those princi- 
ples as the basis of all laws, constitutions 
and governments, w hich forever thereafter 
should be formed in said Territory," estab- 
lished "certain articles of compact lietwecn 
the original States, ami the people and 
States in the territory, to remain forever 
unalterable, unless by common consent." 
One of these articles of compact declared 
that there should be "neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the territory, oth- 
erwise than in the punishment of crimes;" 
providing, however, that the right of re- 
taking fugitives from service should be pre- 
served to the citizens of thcort^iftoiStal 
This ordinance was adopted lis the unani- 
mous vote of all the .States, there Ising but 
a single individual negative, which was 
given by a member from New York. Upon 
the question of excluding slavery we may 
fairly assume there was entire unanimity. 

It seems to us impossible to conceive of a 
more significant indication of National Pol- 
icy. The Congress was about to fix forever 
the relation of five future States to the 
question of slavery. Under the influence 
of the liberal opinions of 1770, Massachu- 
setts. New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Pennsylvania, had al- 
ready abolished or had taken measures for 
abolishing slavery within their limits. It 
was expected that other Atlantic States 
would follow their example. The creation 
of five non-slaveholding States in the West 
would evidently secure a permanent ma- 
jority on the side of F r eedom against Sla- 
very. There was, at that time, no other 
National Territory out of which Slave- 
holding States could be carved; nor was 
there any thought of acquiring territory 
with such an object. And yet the votes of 
Delaware, Maryland. Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
were given, and unanimously given, for 
the |K>iitive exclusion of slavery from all 
the vast region now possessed by Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and for the virtual restriction of the right 
of reclaiming fugitive servants, to cases of 
scape from the original States. There 
was clear, unqualified, decisive action in 

the fulfilment and in the renewal of the 
solemn pledge given in 1774. reiterated in 
I77G, and in pursuance of the national 
policy of restricting slavery to the origi- 
nal States, and from excluding it from nil 
national territory, and from all new Stales. 

It is to lie Ixune in mind that neither 
in Ibis ordinance, nor in the national nets 
which preceded it, did the Congress under- 
take lo legislate upon the actual personal 
relations of the inhabitants of the original 
States. They sought to impress upon the 
national character the stamp of Liberty; 
but they did not so far as we can lee, at- 
tempt to intefere with the internal arrange- 
ments of any Slate, however inconsistent 
thou arrangements might be with that 
character and policy. They expected, how- 
ever, and they had reason to expect, that 
slavery would be excluded from all place i 



of natioual jurisdiction, and that whatever 
savored 'of despotism and oppression, and 
specially that the system ol slavery, which 
onceutrates in itself the whole essence and 
all the attributes of despotism and oppres- 
sion, would give way before the steady 
action of the national faith and the national 
policy. 

So. h was the stale of opinion, when the 
Convention for framing the Coiistiiution 
of the United States assembled. The or- 
dinance of 1787, which was the most sig- 
nificant and decisive expression of this 
opinion, was promulgated while the Consti- 
tution-Convention was in session. The 
Constitution, therefore, is to be examined 
with reference to the public acts which 
preceded it, and the prevalent popular sen- 
timent. 

•\nd the first thing which arrests the at- 
tention of the enquirer, is the remarkable 
preamble which is prefixed to the operating 
lauses of the instrument, in which the 
objects to Is: attained by it are particularly 
enumerated. These are "to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the common 
lefencc, promote tlie general welfare, and 
secure the bJensJuBs. of liberty." It would 
be singu lar, i ndeod, i f a Consti tu t ion adopted 
for such objects, and under such circum- 
stances, should be found to contain guaran- 
ties of slavery. We should expect, on tho 
contrary, that although the national gov- 
ernment created by it might not be di- 
rectly authorized to act iiixjii the slavery 
ulready existing in the States, all |>ower to 
create or continue the system by national 
sanction, would be carefully withheld, and 
some safeguards would be provided against 
its further extension. And such, in our 
judgment, was tho true etl'ect of the Con- 
stitution. We are not prepared to deny, 
on the one hand, that several clauses of 
the instrument wero intended to refer to 
slaves; nor lo admit, on the other, all the 
consequences, which the friends of. slavery- 
would deduce from these clauses. We 
abstain from these questions. It is enough 
for our purpose, that it seems clear, that 
neither the frainers of the Constitution, 
nor tho people who adopted it, intended to 
violate tho pledges given in the covenant 
of 1774, in the declaration of 1770, in the 
ordinance of 1787; that they did not pur- 
pose lo confer on Congress or tho General 
Government any power tocstablish, or con- 
tinue, or sanction slavery any where; that, 
if they did not intend to authorize direct 
national legislation for the removal of 
the slavery existing in particular State 
under their local laws, they did intend to 
keep the action of the national government 
free from all connection with the system; 
to discountenance and discourage it in tho 
States; and to favor the abolition of it by 
State authority, a result, then, generally 
expected; and finally to provide against its 
further extension by confining the power 
to acquire new territory, and admit new 
States to the General Government, the 
line of whose policy was clearly marked 
out by the ordinance and preceding public 



acts 

We cannot think that any unprejudiced 
student of the Constitution, examining it in 
the light of precedent action, and contem- 
porary opinion, can arrive at any other 
conclusion than this. No amendment of 
the Constitution would lie needed to adapt 
it to the new condition of things, were every 
State in the Union to abolish slavery forth- 
with. There is not a line of the instru- 
ment which refers to slavery as a national 
institution, to lie upheld by national law. 
On the contrary every clause which ever 
has been or can be construed its re/erring 
to slavery, treats it as the creature of State 
law, and dependent wholly upon State law 
for its existence and continuance. So care- 
ful were the Trainers of the Constitution to 
negative all implied sanction of slavehold- 
ing, that not only were the terms "slave," 
"slavery," and " slaveholding," excluded, 
but even the word "servitude," which was 
at first inserted to express the condition, 
under the local law, of the persons who 
to be delivered up, should they es -ape 
from one State into another, was, on motion 
of Mr. Randolph of Virginia, stricken out, 
d "service" unanimously inserted, " tin 
former being thought to express the condi 
tion of slaves, and the latter the obliga 
tioOS of free persons." 

That such was the general understanding 
of the people will be the more manifest if 
we extend our examination beyond the 
Constitution as originally adopted, to the 
amendments sulisequenlly incor|iorntcd into 
One of these amendments, as originally 
proposed by Virginia, provided that "no 
freeman should lx: deprived of life, liberty 
or property but by the law of the laiul." 

I wascopicd, substantially, from the Fng- 
lish Magna Charta. Congress altered the 
phraseology by inserting in lieu of tin 
words quoted, "no person shall lie dc 
prived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law:" und, thus altered, 
the proposed amendment became part of 
the Constitution. We are aware that it 
has been held by distinguished authority, 
that the section of the amended Constitu- 
tion, which contains this provision, operates 
as a limitation only on national and not 
upon state legislation. Without contro- 
verting this opinion, here, it is enough to 
say that, at the least, the clause prohibits 
the General Government from sanctiotftlg 
slaveholding, and renders the continuance 
of slavery as a legal relation in any place 
of exclusive national jurisdiction bn possi- 
ble. 

For, what is slavery? It is the complete 
and absolute subjection of one person to the 
control and disposal of another person, by 
legalized force. Wo need not argue that 
no |ierson can be, rightfully, com|ielled to 
submit to such control and disposal. All 
such subjection must originate in force; 
and, private force not being strong enough 
to accomplish the purpose, public force in 
the form of law must lend its aid. The 
nunent comes to the help of the indi- 
vidual slaveholder, and punishes resistance 
to his will and compels submission. The 
Government, therefore, in the case of every 
in lirnlifil slave is the real enslaver, de- 
priving each person enslaved of all liberty 
and all property, and all that makes lilt- 
dear, without imputation of crime or nnv 

legal pn is whatsoever. This is precisely 

what the Government of the United Slates 
is forbidden to do by the Constitution. The 
Government of the United States, there- 
fore, cannot create or continue the relation 
of master and slave. Nor can that relation 
bo created or continued in any place, dis- 
trict or territory over which the jurisdiction 
of the National Government is exclusive; 
for slavery cannot subsist a moment after 
the support of the public lorce ha; been 
withdrawn. 

We need not go further lo prove that 
slaveholding ill the States can have no 



rightful sanction or support from national 
authority, but must depend wholly on State 
law for existence and continuance. 

We have thus proved, from the Piibli'- 
AcLs of the Nation, that, up to the time of 
the adoption of Ihe Constitution, the peo- 
ple of the United Status were an anti-sla- 
very people: that the sanction of the na- 
tional approbation was never given, and 
never intended to be given, to slaveholding; 
that, on the contrary, the Government of 
the l'nited States was expressly forbidden 
to deprive any person of liberty, without 
due legal process; and that the jiolicy of 
excluding slavery from all national territo- 
ry, nnd restricting it within the limits of 
the original States, was early adopted and 
practically applied. 

Permit us now, fellow citizens, to call 
your attention to the recorded opinions of 
tho Patriots and Sages of the Revolutiona- 
ry Era; front which you will learn that many 
of them, so far from desiring that the ( len- 
eral Government should sanction slavery 
or extend its limits, were displeased that it 
was not, in terms, empowered to take action 
for its final extinction in tho States, and 
that almost all looked forward to its final 
removal by sMhl rutUjiuty with expecta- 
tion and hope. 

The Preamble of the Abolition Act of 
Pennsylvania of 1780, exhibits clearly tho 
state of many minds. "Weaned," says 
the General Assembly, "by a long course 
of experience from the narrow prejudices 
and partialities we had imbibed, we find 
our hearts enlarged with kindness and be- 
nevolence towards men of all conditions 
and nations; and we conceive ourselves, at 
this particular period, extraordinarily call- 
ed upon by the blessings wc have received, 
to manifest tho sincerity of our profess- 
ions nnd to give a substantial proof of our 
gratitude." 

The sentiments of Mr. Jefferson arc too 
well known to justify large quotations 
from his writings. Wc invite, however, 
your attention to two senleuces; and will 
observe, in passing, that his opinions were 
shared by almost every Virginian of dis- 
tinguished patriotism or ability. 

In his Notes on Virginia, he said: — "I 
think a change ulready perceptible since 
the origin of the present revolution. Tho 
spirit of tho master is abating, that of the 
slave is rising from the dust, his condition 
niollifyiug, the way, I hope, preparing un- 
der the auspices of heaven, for a total 
emancipation; and that is disposed, in tho 
order of events, to be with the consent of 
the masters, rather than by their extirpa- 
tion." 

On another occasion he said, "Nobody 
wishes more ardently than 1 to see an abo- 
lition not only of the trade, but of slavery; 
and certainly nobody will be more willing 
to encounter every sacrifice for that ob- 
ject." 

In a letter to John F. Mercer, George 
Washington said, "I never mean, unless 
particular circumstances should com- 
pel me to it, to possess another slave by pur- 
htise; it being among my first wishes to 
see some plan adopted by which slave- 
ry in this country may be abolished by 
law." 

In a letter toSir John Sinclair, assigning 
reasons for the depreciation of Southern 
lands, he said, "There are in Pennsylvania 
laws for the gradual abolition of slavery, 
which neither Virginia nor Maryland have 
at present, but which nothing is more cer- 
tain than that they must have and at a pe- 
iod not remote." 
General Lee of Virginia, in his "Me- 
moirs of the Revolutionary War," remark- 
Tho Constitution of the United Stales, 
adopted lately with so much difficulty, has 
effectually provided against this evil, (the 
slave trade.) after a few years. It is much 
to be lamented, that having done so much in 
this way, a provision had not been made for 
the gradual abolition of slavery." 

Judge Tucker of Virginia, in a letter to 
th.-G eneral Assembly of thai State in 1796, 
recommending the abolition of slavery, and 
speaking of the slaves in Virginia, said, 
"Should wc not at the time of the Revolu- 
tion have loosed their chains and broken 
their fetters; or, if the difficulties und 
danger*, of such an experiment prohibited 
the attempt during the convulsions of a rev- 
olution, is it notour duty to embrace the 
first moment of constitutional health and 
vigor toelfectuate so desirable an object and 
to remove from us a stigma with which 
our enemies will never fail to upbraid us, 
nor our consciences to reproach us?" 

Luther Martin, of Maryland, left the 
Convention before the Constitution was li 
nally completed. He opposed its adoption, 
and assigned, iu his report lo the Maryland 
Legislature, as a leading reason for his op- 
position, the absence from the instrument 
of express provisions against slavery. — 
He said that it had been urged in the Con- 
vention, "that by the proposed system we 
were giving the General Government m ^ 
and absolute power to regulate Commerce, 
under which general power it would have 
a right to restrain or totally to prohibit the 
lave trade; it must therefore appear to 
the world absurd and disgraceful to the lust 
degree that wc should except from the ex- 
ercise of that power, the only branch of 
commerce that is unjustifiable in its nature 
and contrary to the rights of mankind: — 
that, on the contrary, we ought rather to 
prohibit expressly in our Constitution the 
further importation of slaves, and to au- 
thorise the General Government, from 
time to time, to make such regulations as 
should lx- thought most advantageous for 
the gradual abolition of slavery, and the 
emancipation of the slaves which arc alrea- 
dy in the States." 

James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, signed 
the Constitution, taking a very different 
view of its provisions bearing upon slavery 
from that of Mr. Martin, but agreeing 
with him entirely as to slavcrv itself. In 
the Ratification Convention of Pennsylva- 
nia, speaking of the clause relating to the 
power of Congress over the slave-trade af- 
ter twenty years, he said: "1 consider this 
clause as laying the foundation for the ban- 
ishment of slavery. It will produce the 
same kind of gradual change which was 
produced in Pennsylvania: the new States 
which are to Ik; formed will be under the 
control of Congress in this particular, and 

SLAVERY WILL NEVER BE INTRODUCED 

A mono them. It presents us with the pleas- 
ing prospects that the rights of mankind 
will be acknowledged and established 
throughout the Union." 

In the ratification Convention of Massa- 
chusetts, Gen'. Heath declared that "Sla- 
very was confined to the States now ex- 
isting: il could not be extended. By their 
ordinance Congress had declared that the 
New States should be republican, and have 
no slavery." 

l:i the ratification Convention of North 
Carolina, Mr. Iredell, afterwards a Justice 



of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
olwerved. "When the entire abolition of 
lavery lakes piece, it will be an event 
which must be pleasing to every gene- 
rous mind and every friend of human in- 
ure." 

In the ratification Convention of Virgi- 
nia. Mr. Johnson, said, "The principle of 
incipation has begun since thu Revolu- 
i. Let us do what wo will, it will come 
round." 

In the course of the debate in the Con- 
gress of 1 789, the first under tho Constitu- 
ion, on a petition against the slave trade, 
Mr. Parker of Virginia, remarked that 
He hoped Cougress would do all that lay 
n their power to restore human nature to 
ts inherent privileges, and, if possible, 
wipe ofTthe stigma which America labored 
under. The inconsistency of our princi- 
iles, with which wc are justly charged 
hould be done away, that we may show by 
lur actions the pure beneficence of the 
doctrine which we held out to the world in 
our Declaration of Independence." In 
the same debate, Mr. Brown of North 
Carolina, observed "The emancipation of 
the slave will be effected in time: it ought 
to be a gradual business; but he hofted Con- 
gress would not precipitate it to the great 
njury of the Southern States." And Mr. 
Jackson of Georgia, complained. "That it 
wos the fashion or the day to favor the 
iberty of the slaves." 

These citations might be indefinitely 
multiplied, but we forbear. Well might 
Mr. Leigh, of Virginia, remark in 1832, 
I thought, till very lately, that IT was 
known to every body, that during the rev- 
olution, and for many years after, the abo- 
lition of slavery was a favorite topic with 
many of our ablest statesmen, who enter- 
tained with respect all the schemes which 
wisdom or ingenuity could suggest for ac- 
complishing the object." 

Fellow Citizens: The Public Acts and 
the Recorded Opinions of the Fathers of 
the Revolution arc before you. Let us 
lausc here. Let us reflect what would 
lave been the condition of th I country had 
the original policy of the nation been stea- 
dily pursued, and contrast what would 
have been with what is. 

At the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Penn- 
sylvania had become non-slaveholding 
States. By the ordinance of 1787, provi 
sion had lieen made for the erection of fivi 
other non-slaveholding States. The ad 
mission of Vermont and tho district of 
Maine, as separate States without slavery- 
was also anticipated. There was no doubt 
that New York and New Jersey would soon 
follow the example of Pennsylvania. — 
Thus it was supposed lo be certain that the 
Union would ultimately embrace nt least 
fourteen free States, and that slavery would 
xcluded from all territory thereafter to 
be acquired by the nation, and from all 
Stales created out of such territory. 

This was the true understanding upon 
which the Constitution was adopted. It 
was never imagined that new s'ave States 
wore to bo admitted; unless, perhaps, 
which seems probable, it wa3 contemplated 
to admit the Westarn Districts of Virginia 
and North Carolina, now known as Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, as States, without 
any reference to the slavery already estab- 
lished in them. In no event to which our 
Fathers looked forward, could the number 
of slave States exceed eight; while it was 
almost certain that the number of frco 
States would be at least fourteen, it was 
never to he supposed that slavery was to 
be a cherished interest of the country, or 
even a permanent institution of any State. 
It was expected that all the States, stimula- 
ted by the examples before them, and ur- 
ged by their own avowed principles recor- 
ded in the Declaration, would, at no dis- 
tant day. put an end to slavery within their 
respective limits. So strong was this ex- 
pectation, that James Campbell, in tin ad- 
dress at Philadelphia, before the society of 
the Cincinnati, in 1787, which was atten- 
ded by the Constitution-Convention then in 
session, declared, "the lime is not far dis- 
tant when our sister Slates, in imitation of 
ourexaniple, shall turn their vassals into 
freemen." And Jonathan Kdwards predic- 
ted in 1791, that, "in fifty years from thi 
time, it will lie ;is disgraceful for a man to 
hold a negro slave, as to be guilty of com 
mon robbery or theft." 

1 1 cannot be doubted that, had the original 
policy and original principles of the Gov- 
ernment been adhered to. this expectation 
would have been realized. The exampl 
and influence of the tiem-ral Government 
would have been on the side of freedom 
Slavery would have ceased in the District 
of Columbia immediately upon the estal 
lisltmciit of the Government within it 
limits. Slavery would have disappeared 
from Louisiana and Florida ujMin the ac- 
quisition of those tcrrilorics by the United 
States. No laws would have been enacted, 
no treaties made, no measures taken for the 
extension or maintenance of slavery. Amid 
the rejoicings of all the free, and the con- 
gratulations of all friends of freedom, the 
last fetter would, ere now, have been strick- 
en from the last slave, and the- Principles 
and Institutions of Liberty would have per- 
vaded the entire land. 

How different — how sadly different arc 
the facts of History! Luther Martin com- 
plained nt tho time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, "that when our own liberties 
were at stake, we warmly felt for the com- 
mon rights of men : the danger being tho't 
to be passed which threatened ourselves, 
we are daily growing more and more insen- 
sible to those rights." This insensibility 
continued to increase, and prepared the 
way for the encroachments of the |Ki1itical 
slave jiower, which originated in the three- 
fifths rule of the Constitution. This rule, 
designed perhaps as acensnrc upon slavery 
by denying to the slave States the full re- 
presentation to which their population 
would entitle them, has had a very different 
practical effect. It has virtually establish- 
ed in the country nn aristocracy of slave- 
holders. It has conferred on masters the 
right of representation for three-fifths of 
their slaves. The representation from the 
slave States' in Congress, has nl ways been 
from one-fifth to one-fourth greater than it 
would have been, were freemen only repre- 
sented. Under the first apportionment, ac- 
cording to this rate, a district in a free 
State containing thirty thousand free in- 
habitants would have one representative. 
A district ill a slave State, containing three 
thousand free persons and forty-five thous- 
and slaves, would also have one. In the 
first district a representative could be elect 
ed only by the hmejerit) of live thousand 
votes: in the other he would need only tin 
majority of five hundred. Of course, the 
representation from slave States, elected by 
a much smaller constituency, and I 



together by a common tie. would generally 
act iu concert and always with special re- 
gard to the interests of masters whose re- 
presentatives in fact they were. Every 
Aristocracy in the world has sustained it- 
self by encroachment, and the Aristocracy 
of slave-holders in this country has not been 
an exception to the general truth. The na- 
tion has ulwavs ls!en divided into parties, 
and the slave-holders, by making the pro- 
tection and advancement of their psajsnlsjr 
interests the price of their political support, 
have generally succeeded in controlling all. 
This influence has greatly increased tho 
nscnsibilily to human rights, of which 
Martin indignantly complained. It has 
upheld slavery in the District of Columbia 
and in the Territories in spite of the Con- 
stitution: it has added to the Union five slave 
States created out of national Territories: 
it has usurped the control of our foreign 
negotiation, and domestic legislation: it has 
dictated the choice of the high officers of 
our Government nt home, and of our na- 
tional representatives abroad: it has filled 
every department of executive and judicial 
administration with its friends nnd satellites: 
t has detained iu slavery multitudes who 
are constitutionally entitled lo their free- 
dom: it has waged unrelenting war with 
the most sacred rights of Ihc free, stifling 
the freedom of speech and of debute, setting 
at nought the right of petition, and denying 
in the slave Slates those immunities to the 
citizens of the free, which the Constitution 
guarantees: and, finally, it has dictated the 
acquisition of an immense foreign territory, 
not for the laudable purpose of extending 
the blessings of freedom, but with the bad 
design of diffusing the curse of slavery, 
and thereby consolidating and perpetuating 
its own ascendancy. 

Against this influence, ngninst these in- 
fractions of the Constitution, ngninst these 
depnrturos from the National policy origi- 
nally adopted, against these violations of 
the National faith originally plodged, wo 
solemnly protest. Nor do we purpose only 
to protest. Wc recognize the obligations 
whjeh rest upon us as descendants of tho 
Men of the Revolution, as inheritors of the 
Institutions which they established, as par- 
takers of the blessings w hich they so dearly 
purchased, to carry forward and perfect 
their work. We mean to do it, wisely and 
prudently, but with energy nnd decision. 
We have the example ol our Fathers on 
our side. Wo have the Constitution of 
their adoption on onr side. It is our duty 
and our purpose to rescue the Government 
from the control of the slaveholders: to 
harmonize its practical administration with 
the provisions of the Constitution, and to 
secure to all, without exception nnd without 
partiality, the rights which the Constitution 
guarantees. We believe that slaveholding 
in the United States is the source of num- 
berless evils, moral, social and political; 
that it hinders social progress; that it em- 
bitters public and private intercourse; that 
■grades us as individuals, as States, and 
as a Nation; that it holds back our country 
from n splendid career of greatness and 
lory. Wc are, therefore, resolutely, in- 
flexibly, nt all times, and under all circum- 
tances, hostile to its longer continuance in 
our land. We believe that its removal can 
be effected peacefully , constitutionally, 
ithout real injury to any, with the great- 
est benefit to all. 

[to be continued.] 
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The Yellow Perch. — A writer in tho 
Buffalo Commercial, an enthusiastic disci- 
ple of Izaak Walton, doubtless, has been 
furnishing some interesting sketches of the 
fishes of the lakes. The following is what 
he says of the Yellow Perch, which, like 
some almanacs, although calculated for 
the great lakes, will apply equally to the 
ponds of New England, where this kind of 
fish is found in large numbers: 

"This beautiful and active fish is almost 
omnipresent in the fresh waters of the Nor- 
thern States. There arc probably two dis- 
tinct but similar species in our country, 
blended together under this common name. 
The perch of New Knglund differs from 
ours principally in the shape of the head. 

In the Saratoga I^ake, Owasco Lake, 
Cayuga Outlet, the Flats of Lake Huron, 
and many other localities, the perch is lar- 
ger than with us, frequently weighing 
three pounds. Among the perch of our 
streams and rivers, a half-pounder is a 
very portly citizen — though on a few par- 
ticular bars they arc sometimes taken Iu 
considerable numbers, averaging nenrly a 
pound each. It is almost always to be had 
from earliest Spring to the comiiieiiement 
of Winter; and when poor Piscanor has 
hud all his lobsters taken by the shcepsheod, 
and utterly despairs of bass, he can al any 
time, and almost any where, in our river, 
bait with the minnow and the worm, and 
retrieve, somewhat, from frowning fortune, 
by catching a mess of perch. 

In the Spring, as soon as the ice has left 
the streams, the perch begins running up 
our creeks to spawn. He is then caught 
in them in great plenty. About the middle 
of May, however, he seems to prefer the 
Niagara's clear current, and almost entire- 
ly deserts the Tonawanda and other amber 
waters. You then find aim in the eddies, on 
the edge of swift ripples, and often in the 
swift wuters, watching for the minnow. 
As the water-weeds increase iu height, he 
ensconces himself amongst them, and, in 
midsummer, comes out toscek his prey only 
n the morning and towards night. He 
seems to d. light especially in grassy bottom, 
and when the black frost has cut down the 
tall water-weeds, and the more delicate 
herbage that never attains the surface is 
withered, ho disappears until Spring, — 
probably secluding himself in the depths 
of the river. 

The |ierch seems sometimes to be actu- 
ated by curiosity. If yon will anchor your 
boat by tho shore, SO that she will swing 
just outside of those dense weeds, you 
will at first look in vain into the water by 
them for any sign of life; — but in a minute 
or two you will oliserve the heads of fishes 
peering from among the weeds; — and now 
a little to the right, from out that short, 
grassy caqiet, emerges a young perch, — 
larger ones succeed, and in five minutes, if 
you will but be still, at least a dozen, and 
perhaps twenty, will be in the lymph below 
you, nil staring at you, as though they 
would inquire who you were, and what 
you were doing in their haunts. 

The fin of the perch is large and armed 
with strong spines. He isliold and ravenous. 
He will not give way lo the pike or to 
the black-bass; — and though he may some- 
times be eaten by them, his comrades will 
retaliate upon the young of his destroyer. 

He is very subject, in summer, to the ut- 
lacks of a parasitic worm, which fixes itself 
principally upon and at the root of his pec- 



toral lins, and impedes hisswiinming. When 
lli' sc worms are thick upon him. they have 
the appearance of a white fungus adhering 
to his fins; — his llesh withers, his strength 
fails him, — his existence is probably embit- 
tered, — and the expression of his counteq- 
uice becomes that of the broken merchant, 
or the love-lorn young gentleman, — or 
rather H as he moves languidly in some cleat- 
pool, among his friskyand healthy brethren, 
but too regardless of his sad condition, — or 
peers out from liehind some stone upon them 
as they chose the minnow, — you may im- 
agine him some gentle victim of consump- 
ion, hopeless of time's future, yet hopeful 
of eternity, watching with melancholy eyo 

ude health's enjoyment of the world now 
ull so vain to him. 

The proper bait for tho perch is minnow, 
lie will take it at almost all seasons. Iu mid- 
summer however he prefers the worm, at 
which he generally bites freely. He is often 
taken with the grub, or with small pieces of 
fish of any kind. He is a capital fish at all 
times for the table. His flesh is hard and sa- 
vory. He should be fried with salt pork rath- 
er thou butter, and thoroughly done. — He 

lakes a good chowder, though inferior 
for lliat purpose, to the black bass or yel- 
low pike. 

A ditrerenee of opinion exist among our 
nost tasteful icthyophagists. as to whether 
this lish should be scaled or skinned. Let mo 
tell you how to skin him. Take a sharp 
pointed knife and rip up the skin along the 
back, from the posterior extremity of the 
ba. k tin. on one or both sides of it, along its 
whole length — then take the fish firmly by 
the head with the left hand, and with tho 
right take hold of theskiii of the back near 
tkt le ad, first on one side and then on tho 
other, and pool it down over the tail. This 
being done, all the tins aro thereby remov- 
ed except thoseof the back and belly, which 
are easily drawn out by a gentle pulling to- 
wards the head. Cut off the head, and you 
have a skinless, unless lump of pure white 
flesh. Some sny this is the only way a 
perch should be prepared for the cook's art — 
others say it impairs the flavor, and should 
never be pursued. As for me, I. say " tn 
medio tutissimus ibis" neither of the dispu- 
tants is infallible. Much, very much of tho 
swectnessof the perch, and indeed, of almost 
all fishes, reside in the skins, which should 
never lie parted withcxeept forsome special 
renson, therefore ns a general thing 1 scale 
my perch. But, in summer, the skin of tho 
perch is apt to acquire a slight bitter taste, 
or a smack of the mud: therefore in summer 
1 skin my perch. 

And now, gentle reader, let me impart 
to you a very important lesson. I havo a 
great regard for your companionship, and 
1 would be sorry to lose thee by any means, 
but most of all by strangulation or inflama- 
tion of the pharynx, caused by a fish bone. 

You see that man eating or rather bolt- 
ing fried perch — if it were mullet, his life 
would not be worth five minutes purchase. 
See how he cromshuge pieces in his mouth, 
ond chews them lsmes and all, and rolls 
the mass around his mouth — advancing it 
to his teeth iu parcels, and picking at it 
with his clumsy fingers — then with despe- 
rate swallow ho forces it downward — oil 
save some bones, which ho painfully 
searches for among his teeth, and in the 
murky caverns of his mouth! Surely his 
throCt should be lined with leather! Such 
a man is a blemish upon the fairest compa- 
ny of polished fish consumers. Avoid him, 
if you would eat your meals in quiet! — 
Avoid him, if you have a horror of witness- 
ing at dinner time, the clapping of the 
backs of red faced individuals, and horri- 
ble attempts at swallowing crusts of bread 
with hone encumbered throat! If you 
would not be summoned from the festivo 
board to sit on a coronor's jury, or testi- 
fying before it, dine not with him. 

Take that perch upon your plate, my pa- 
tient friend, and lay him on his side — then, 
with the thumb and finger, remove the tins 
above and the fins below — amputate his 
head — insert thy knife along the spines of 
the back bone, down even to the junction of 
the arched bones that spring from it on 
either side to form the abdominal cavity — 
with rapid hand lift and turn thy blade — 
and the body of the fish in equal parts, is 
now before thee; raise and remove the back 
bone, through its whole length — abstract 
the curved bonesof the belly — and then in 
the two sides you will observe a horizontal 
line of separation, dividing the upper from 
the lower muscles, above the abdomen — 
1s t w een the two flakes of the upper muscles, 
just at this line, lies n delicate sharp bone, 
more troublesome than all the rest — these 
seek out one by one, and with the point of 
thy fork, put far away; and now, the fish 
is boned — the rich feast hefore thee is dnn- 
L'crloss. and you may eat in safety. Mo't 
of our fishes are identical in their osteolo- 
gy w ith the ■BJMb. Some, however, have 
a more complex frame, and are studded 
thick, iu every part, with bones, save to 
those who will patiently prepare them for 
the impatient mouth." 



A Gem. — Tho closing paragraph of Dr. 
Tomlinson's letter iu the Western Christian 
Advocate, of May 8th: 

"If slavery be the occasion of dividing 
our Churches, and iu this way and in other 
wavs is constantly to jeopardize the integ- 
rity of our political union, it will not be 
long before the people will rise up in their 
m;i|cstv and say. " We'll have no more of 
it; the sacrifice of these uns|ieaknble 
blessings is altogether too great a price to 
pay for what, at host, is a 'great evil.' " — 
For, after all, il is quite a minority of tho 
PJIIIMMrtB' population of the slave holding 
States, that have any personal connection 
with it; and of those that have, there are 
thousands upon thousands of noble, gener- 
ous, pntriolic spirits, that would rejoice in 
its gradual, peaceful, constitutional, total 
andelernal extirpation. And then, indeed, 
would we present to the whole civilized 
world a practical and glorious demonstra- 
tion that we sincerely believe, that 'life, lih- 
ertv and the pursuit of happiness,' are 
among the imprescriptible and inalienable 
rights of every child of Adam. And in the 
meantime, for God's snko. for our country's 
sake, and for the sake of the souls of the 
people, Ictus not, either in the North or 
South, drive things to extremities on this 
subn et. Noattentive, discriminate observer 
of the signs of the times, can fail to per- 
ceive that this is no time for casting loose 
those lies of fraternal union, by which we, 
ns a country, and a Protestant community, 
are bound together. J. S. Tomwnson. 



Horace Pagany bus bssa condemned lo thirty 
years imprisonment for forging llie warrants of the 
Mississippi Treasury! We never heard of a pun- 
ishment more disproportionate lo the crime, for 
Die offender could not hSVS roalilcd much profit 
from his rash act 
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For the Trm- Am.rican. 
THE POLICY OK REWARDING INDUSTRY 
No truth, moral or political, has been mor? fully 
demonstrated by iho experience of men, than that 
individual and national prosperity arc nlwuva pro- 
portionate to the accuracy with which the princi- 
ples of nature an- observed. Between the Creator 
of the Universe and all created existence, there 
abide fixed and immutable lawn, that cau never 
In the least violated, without more or less affect* 
iifg the ajfjrressor. The penalty of the civil law, 
is uncertain. It may not be enforced; "offences' 
gilded hand mny shove by justice;'* the perpetra- 
tor ufctiinc may be unknown; he may fly beyond 
it* jurisdiction; his guilt may not be proven, or 
condemned, sympathy may gnat him reprieve. — 
But with the sanction of the physical and the mor- 
al law, "there is no shuffling there, the action lie* 
in his true nature" and is followed by its just and 
inevitable consequences. Violate them and you 
arm yourself against the Almighty, attack the first 
principles of nature, disturb its harmony, produce 
disorder and feebleness throughout its whole ma- 
chinery, and consequently incur the necessary and 
unavoidable forfeiture of a diminution of personal 
nnd public happiness, and a decrease of peraofjsj 
and public advantages. But on the other hand act 
in harmony with these laws, and you co-operate 
iriM nature and for y*u "kind nature wilt wako 
her genial power" and load you with her riches. 

If *uch be the fact, if the developement and 
multiplication of individual and national resources, 
if, in other words, the accumulation of wealth, is 
governed by determinate laws, and the success of 
that accumulation be essentially dependent upon 
their strict observance, even casting aside nil mor- 
al responsibility, is it not a matter of sound judici- 
ous policy, for every individual and every com- 
munity, inasmuch as, they cannot escape the sanc- 
tion following the departure from law, to strive 
to live themselves, and to let others live, in harmony 
with its demands 7 

Among the first principles which ought to gov- 
ern mankind, and which lies at the foundation of 
alt social happiness, constituting national wealth 
and strength, is the distribution of the rev 
labor, a kind of community of interests, or 
er words, that every man be allowed to ga 
he can, and to use that acquisition as he 
provided it bo not to the prejudice of other* 
a principle so obvious, so natural and so often de- 
monstrated by experience, should be so frequent- 
ly overlooked in tho procedure of political policy, 
can only be attributable to an unenlightened and 
shortsighted view, or t*e blinding power of pre- 
judice. I'neiilightened and shortsighted, for 
who that claims an eulighte-neo! view, an ex- 
tensive and an accurate knowledge of history, a 
deep practical knowledge of human nature, is not 
aware, that every grade of oppression towards 
the laborer, diminishes his industry, and con- 
sequently, through him, the public happiness and 
strength? Rome had once her born and made 
trrvi, and Lacanlcmon her Helots; but was the re- 
public of Rome more peaceful at home, with her 
slave, or more powerful in wealth and in arms! 
Was Sparta with her Helots? Did the bauds of 
miserable vassals which once gathered arouud the 
standard of the feudal barons of France or of Eng- 
land, attached to them only by that cold service 
which a living purchase or authority extorted, af- 
ford an equal match to those mighty rivals now? 
Does the aristocratical genius of Russian and Aus- 
trian governments, forciug into their service my- 
riads of degraded serfs, possess any advantages pe- 
culiar to themselves 7 Is Ireland, wretched and 
oppressed Ireland! wealthier, stronger, happier 
than Ireland would be, were she emancipated from 
that abominable and villainous system of British 
misrule and abuse, which permits the perpetua- 
tion of that exclusive and enormous privilege of 
"land-letting," that enables the tyrant landlord 
of a still greater tyrant, to pauperize the tenant, 
snatch subsistence from his hands and triumph in 
his miserable poverty and distress 1 No, no! The 
hlaves of Greece and Rome iu spite of a jealous 
espionage and the most rigid enforcement of obe- 
dience, again and again, brought those Republics 
to the very brink of destruction; Britain herself, 
is now more powerful than united feudal Europe: 
Ireland hHS repeatedly been convulsed and weak- 
ened by agrarian insurrections, and she is now 
upon the eve of a necessitous revolt. The truth 
is man will efficiently labor and live harmonious- 
ly, only, where this great, primordial law is hon- 
ored, the right of possession and disbursement legiti- 
mately belong* to the producer. And society must 
not only yield up this principle, as a common 
right, but the constitution of their country must 
guarantee every individual, immunity, both from 
private and public oppression. To promote the 
full prosperity of any people to evolve all her own 
resource* of wealth and power, this is the only 
policy that is adequate. For what man will la- 
bor without reward? And if society will not pro- 
tect his property from private aggression, if gov- 
ernment herself turns peculator and exacts an op- 
pressive taxation, or by au arbitrary act, confis- 
cates his estate, what are the incentives to indus- 
try, what are his hopes of compensation? The 
demonstration *f such a proposition wouhl seem 
the proof of a postulate, were there not those 
who, by a superficial view arrive at a contradic- 
tory conclusion. And isolated facts, (which are 
said to plead more powerfully than theories,) 
do indeed seem to favor the idea, that if a certain 
character of our producing population were invest- 
ed with the rights of cituens holding property, 
their condition would neither be ameliorated nor 
the public benefitted. But the truth is, these de- 
tached instances, so powerful in the mouth* of the 
antagonists of emancipation, form no exception to 
the justness and policy of tho principle that grants 
to every man to gam what he can, and to employ 
that gain as he pleases. In our own country tho 
experiment has never been fully tried; nor cau it 
be until emancipation becomes general. And why? 
Because that labor imposed upon us by an irrever- 
sible law of being and the necessary antecedent 
to all production, from a false association of ideas, 
will always, while one portion of society is doom- 
ed to bear its drudgery, be regarded us disreputa- 
ble. While necessity of toil exists a* the symbol 
of servitude, and idleness the outward representa- 
tion of nobility, a feeling of degradation, as un- 
christian as it unphilo*ophica|, will always attach 
itself to the idea of personal employment; and 
hence all, rich or poor, influenced by this opinion 
of Uio world, will shun even to the limitation of 
destitution, every active employment, that prom- 
ises wealth and abundance, rather than incur the 
odium of society. 

That the experiment then has failed with those 
by whom it has been tried* that emancipated slaves 
almost invariably depreciated in worth and moral 
character, and even become absoluto nuisances in 
society, is just precisely what under existing cir- 
cumstances, since they are governed by like pre- 
judices with ourselves, might have been foreseen. 
Instead then of producing any argument, why 
emancipation should not be perfected, it present* 
a solid reason why it should be extended to all. 
For destroy servility, and you strike at tho 
source of this deep scaled prejudice against labor, 
eradicate the old leaven of haired working in the 
epinions of society, restore tho proper estimation 
of labor, and the laborer to his primitive posiliou; 
comeback to nature and give to human energy a 
direction and an impetus, which can only be ap- 
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If these remarks, thus 
the natural deduction is 
which restrains any porti 

- lbs enjoyment of the advantages of labor uud c«p- 
ital, is in effect plundering herself of her own 

.wealth, or suppressing the dev.lopement of her 
/>wn resources, to an amount proportionate to (he 
extent o f thai population. To estimate the »- 
mount is not difficult. It is conceded, by all wri- 
ters upon the subject of free and slave labor, that 
th« laborers bear to each other, the proportion of 
three to five, or that three free laborers are equal 
to five that labor from necessity. Allowing thia 
ratimftte to be correct, (which no one can deny, 
who is at all acquainted with the two systems.) it 



fellows that two-fifths of the physical force speci- 
ously employed in the Southern States is entirely 
lost. But to place this in a dollur and cent view, 
and what is the fact. In these United States there 
is a slave' population of about three millions; two 
fifths of which, equal one million two hundred 
thousand, which multiplied by one hundred dol- 
lars, the average price of store tabor per year, gives 
a product of $120,1)00,000, or multiplied by one 
hundred and fifty dollars, the price of free labor 
for the same time, and it gives the still more enor- 
mous oblation of $180,000,000 that this country 
of freedom, annually sacrifices upon the altar of 
slaverv. But not only this, these two-fifths, or 
twelve huudred thousand slaves, are virtually non- 
producers. They tirtll the population of the coun- 
try, but thev diminish both its power and wealth. 
They consume, but do not produce; they feed like 
drones upon society—like ulcers, they sicken, en- 
feeble and destroy the body; requiring every year, 
allowing one-fifth of the above estimated price for 
their unproductive consumption, $3,600,000 for 
their support, or in twenty years, $72,000,000. 

But there is another view of the subject equally 
pernicious in its eft'ects. Where labor is made 
compulsory, it will always be regarded us menial. 
Involuntary labor cannot exist, without keeping 
alive those unjust prejudices, which have always 
created an impassible barrier between the indus- 
trious and idle nobility- Heuce, not only the rich, 
but also the poor, controlled by the false opinion 
of society, will, as it has been said, even to the 
limit of necesaily, rather than endanger their rep- 
utation and respectability by tho pursuit of an hon- 
orable occupation, remain inactive and unemploy- 
ed, or else, to escape this unjust odium, will re- 
move to a State where the laborer is honored and 
his industry richly rewarded. The loss sustained 
by this portion of community, living without la- 
bor, and carried upon the shoulders of industry, is 
with more difficulty computed. But evidently, 
compared with numbers, the compututiou must be 
vastly increased. For, regarded in the character 
of laborers, their energy when spent, would be di- 
rected by skill and intelligence, and, consequent- 
ly would rosult in a vast increase of production; 
or viewed only as consumers, travelling as they 
do, upon "the high places" of society, to meet all 
the demands of fashionable life, (always increased 
by a lack of industry, ) that consumption will be 
fearfully magnified. Government then is not on- 
ly weakened in the person of the slave, but slave- 
ry renders labor undignified and odious, drives 
the skilful mechanic and free laborer from his em- 
ployment and from his home, burdens society 
with a horde of vicious idlers, and saps the foun- 
dation of all true estimation of character, by niak- 
ng idleness and labor the criterion of respecta- 
bility. A. M. B. 

For the True American. 
NO. I. 

Editor: 

The interest manifested by a respectable por- 
tion of the people of this Commonwealth in tho 
gradual emancipation of their slaves — the estab- 
nt of your paper for the avowed purpose of 
advancing such emancipation — and an evident 
inclination of other public journals, of wide 
circulation and great influence, to the same cause, 
seem to invite a calm, thorough and dispassionate 
discussion of the subject of slavery- It is proba- 
ble, if not positively certain, that, with the con- 
troversy just commenced, must he determined the 
monstrous question whether Kentucky shall b« re- 
lieved from the curse, or rather from the accumu- 
lation of curses, of our system of domestic servi- 
tude, or whether that system shall be — I was going 
to suy perpetual, but such a system cunuot be per- 
petual — it cannot resist the progressive civilization 
of the world, however much it may retard it. Tho 
question commends itself with great force to the 
calm reflection and consideration of every true 
Kentuckian— shall we now, at a juncture more fa- 
vorable than will probably occur again, free our 
State from a great evil, or shall we, detered by dif- 
ficulties and danger.* in our way, entail that evil, 
constantly growing and extending itself, upon our 
children; to be by them eradicated, under still 
greater difficulties and dangers: or violently ter- 
minated by revolution ? A powerful motive to 
calm discussion of this question, at this time, is 
found in the fact, that we arc invited to it, not by 
the violent and in many instances fanatical, polit- 
ical abolitionists of the North, but by our own 
brethren and fellow-citizens — men who have an 
interest in the soil, the honor, the prosperity and 
the h.ippmess of Kentucky — who love her, a* 
home of their childhood, their youth and their m 
hood, as truly as other men can love her and \ 
would pour out their blood as freely in herdefe 
— men who have been brought up in the very midst 
of slavery, and acquainted as intimately as othe 
with all its circumstances and operations. A 
whilst they have, doubtless, in the course of th 
lives imbibed all those prejudices in favor of a s> 
tern, under which they were born and in the mi< 
of which they have been educated ; it is hut fair 
presume, in the absence of any interested motives 
to which their conduct can possiblv be oj 
that they are influenced in their opposition to that 
system by (he conviction that it is wrong in itself 
and dangerous to the happiues of the State. 

The abstract proposition, that it is wrong for o 
mon to hold another in bondage against his rouse 
— to compel his labor without reward — to depri 
him of the means of pursuing his own happiness — 
of mental and moral improvement — of the joys of 
home— of society of wife, children, kindred and 
friends, will be denied but by few — indeed, it can 
be denied by no one who acknowledges, in their 
full force, this mnxim of justice and right, of mor- 
als and religion, now universally received and ac- 
ted upon by the civilized world. Few, too, who 
arc acq uu iri ted with its operations and its influen* 
rvs, wilt deny that Slavery, us it exists among us, 
is a moral and political evil of great inagnitudi — 
that it is an enemy to education, morality and re- 
ligion — that it is an incubus upon the energies uud 
enterprise of the people — that it degrades labor and 
erippies all the mechanical and industrial art*— 
that it promotes idleness and the love of ease, and 
is the very hot-bed of licentiousness and vice. In- 
deed the reflecting mind, by a mere processof rea- 
soning, a priori, and without any experience of it* 
influences, would naturally come to the conclusion 
that such would be its effects. But if any ono 
doubts the truth of the proposition, let him com- 
pare the condition of the free and slave States, in 
regard to education, morals, religion, industry, en- 
terprise, wealth, population, power, the state of the 
mechanical arts, manufactures and commerce, und 
unless he can show some other good reason for the 
immense difference and striking contrast between 
them, he can doubt no longer. These things be- 
ing true, and generally admitted, too, to be true, 
is it not strange that Kentuckians — intelligent and 
conscientious men. w ho feel and acknowledge their 
force, instead of grasping eagerly at every hope of 
In , nig t!.. mselves from the evils under whirl 
labor, seek rather to stifle all inquiry into the 
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■urely he found. No one will lw* for depriving 
another of his property without just compensation, 
■nlttssj it I)-- a fanatic, and even in this town I may 
do many an act of injustice, for we may not clearly 
comprehend their view*. 

What I understand by the real doctrine of Abo- 
lition is this, to set the slave free, without regard 
to the civil rights of masters, and to make the 
slave a citizen, enjoying the same privileges as a 
white person. And it is this doctrine I oppose, 
because it appears to be dangerous and impractica- 
ble. The master owns the slave us a species of 
property, protected by the Constitution of Ken- 
tucky and its laws, and sanctioned by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court. This right is so well 
establisli.-d and recognised, that it looks like mad- 
ness to deny its existence: whether founded in 
policy and justice to the human family is a far 
different question. It is certainly true that 
slavery iu Kentucky exists according to law, and 
the true question is, should that law stand? I con- 
tend it should not, ln-cause it is impolitic, and con- 
trary to the principles of a free government, 
besides its inhumanity. 

By looking at the laws of other States upon this 
subject, we see how slavery was abolished in those 
States, and if there is no Constitutional objection, 
it is a good example to follow in this State. Tho 
law* were in substance this: All born after a 
certain time shall In* free; and all now in existence, 
and born between this und the specified time, shall 
be slaves for life. I would add a further provision: 
all boru free, and of a slave mother, should serve 
until a certain age to pay for raising them. 

When such a law a* this is enacted, some 
would set their slaves free, other* would re- 
move with their slaves to other States' where 
slavery exists. This we could not prevent, for 
they have the right to do so. Still it would 
be a proud consolation to see Kentucky free. — 
And perhaps, in the course of time, State after 
State would follow this example, until the whole 
United States should bo rid of this evil. They 
i by experience that slavery is 
>uutry. They would see thut 
where it does not exist, the citizens are more in- 
dustrious, more virtuous, more inventive, and their 
Stutes increase in population and wealth. They 
would also see that the slave was u human being 
capable of instruction, and that he would turn his 
mind to usefulness, if he had the motive to action. 
The slave lacks energy— lie has no interest except 
to please uud obey. Change his condition and you 
have a different order of human being; the mind 
that has been locked and chained, wouid theu 
begin to unfold the fettered genius of a black 
race. Give them the inducements to action, and I 
have no doubt they will rise and take a respectable 
stand among the nations of the earth- Deny them 
this, and they remain in a state of ignorance; and 
it appears lQ me that the more ignorant they are 
the better slaves and more contented. The law 
above is supposed to come iu conflict with the fol- 
lowing clause in the Constitution of Kentucky, 
to-wit: 

" The General Assembly shall have no power to 
pass laws for the emancipation of slaves without 
the consent of their owners, or without paying 
their owners, previous to such emancipation, a full 
equivalent in money for the sluvc so emancipated." 

This admits the right in the Legislature to eman- 
cipate, upon paying the owners a fair equivalent 
in money. The future increase attaches to the 
title of the mother by the present luws of the land. 
If she is purchased and emancipated, of course h» r 
future increase will be free. The law proposed does 
not contemplate the purchase of the slaves in exist- 
ence at the time it takes effect. Instead of pur- 
chasing, it secures the right to the slave during life, 
but operates upon the unborn. Can you sell a thing 
not in being, or at least must it not have u potential 
existence at the time of sale? The age, health, 
constitution and quality of the sluve increase or 
diminish the price. To say that the prospect of 
increase is ,i material m^re.li. nt m the price would 
lend to shew, that iu this age of refinement, we 
disregard the feelings of virtue, and propagate the 
slaves as we do the dumb-bruits of creation. Tho 
Legislature has, iu my opinion, the right to say 
that which is boru twenty years hence shall assume 
a certain churacter. When we speak of an 
equivalent, we undoubtedly associate the means of 
valuation. Then hy what rule or standard of valuo 
could the unborn children of Ann, a slave, after 
twenty years hence, be valued? Could any one 
sav that Ann would he alive twenty years hence, 
nnd would have children? The fact of the business 
the Constitution contemplates the present exist- 
ence of the slave, and ha* no restrictions upon an 
unborn generation. 

These views, I hope, will engage the attention of 
the legal profession, and that the Constitution ma 
be discussed and understood, and if the above lai 
is unconstitutional, I see no other alternative tha 
a Convention. 

INCOGNITO. 



of slavery, are only culculate.i to wound tho cnusc 
in the house of its friends! 

Speaking of Southern opponent* of slavery, re- 
minds me t>> call \uur attention to the wonderful 
increase »f this class, within u year or two. — 
Doubtless various causes might be assigned; but 
foremost among them, I take it, is the annexation 
movement, a movement so utterly insane and evil- 
portendiug as to bo well calculated to fill the 
hearts of all liberal minded and far-seeing men 
with emotions of surprise and loathing, and to in- 
duce them t<> desire the speediest practicable re- 
moval of the cause of causes. 

Rest assured, sir, the progress of truth i* rapidly 
Southward — tin re the St;ir of Liberty now "holds 
Its way." Already are its mild beam* gladdening 
the hearts, while lighting the steps, of the advance 
guard of Freedom's voturies. It only needs a few 
more "True American" illuminations to utterly 
dispel the gloomy clouds of stolid self-interest 
which have so long overhung this our otherwise 
glorious Southern clime! Go on, then — go on! 
Be bold, but discreet, and victory will ere long 
perch upon the Banner of Liberty. "Kentucky 
and Maryland wilt be fr. 



Ever yours for Ufa 
A Baltimoi 
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For the True American. 
"GOD AND LIBERTY." 

"Then coiu/urr ye mvst, for your cause it if just." 

From pole to pole, from sea to sea, 

Loud let these words be rung,— - 
This motto, "God and Liberty," 

'Till every fettered tongue 
Shall burst the gyves of its control,-— 

Like the voice of au angry *ky, 
Shall echo back ill proud response, 

This motto, "God and Liberty!" 
Of old when dread oppression woko 

The fathers of our land 
To girdle on the battle-yoke. 

To aeixc the flaming brand, 
And onward to the fields of strife 

To reap a glorious victory. 
Not strength or art were theirs, but this 

Troud molto, "God and Liberty!" 
High o'er Jacinto's boasted plain 

A small bright banner streamed, 
And though the death-shot poured liko raiu 

Arouud, still proudly gleamed 
Unharmed, untouched through all the fight 

As clothed with immortality, 
That noble banner, for it bore 

These words of "God and Liberty." 

Then let this be' the watch-word now, 

On old Kentucky's shore, 
'Till free and fearless every brow 

High heaven's shrine before, 
Stands up in revelation proud 

Of mun's imperial dignity, 
And in the teeth of tyrant's, hurls 

This motto "God and Liborty!" 
Kentuckians, disguise it not, 

On your escutcheon lies 
A stain whose every hue doth blot, 

Its proudest memories; 
Oh! sweep it from your statute books. 

And henceforth number with the free; 
Justice nnd truth, and right demands, 

The cau*e is "God and Liberty!" 

Friends of the slave, let factious guide 

The selfish and the tame. 
Be yours the first and highest prido 

To urge men's birth-right claim; 
Let not ambition's bauble crown, 

Nor dazzling popularity, 
Beguile ye from the noble aim, 

Your cause is "God and Liberty!" 
Oh! whose the death-cold heart can spurn, 

'Mid time's so transient strife, 
The petty claim to live and earn, 

The bread of chain less life? 
Ye war not with the reeking blade, 

No Roman triumph's pomp court ye, 
No lawless rein your hands would guide, 

Your motto "God and Liberty:'* 
God speed your noble purpose then, 

And quickly end your toil: 
Be firm, be bold as true-born men, 

And a* the very soil 
Whereon ye live, fixed to your task, 

And us the curbless ether, free 
To speak, to write, but ever this 

Your motto, "God and Liberty?" 
Cincinnati, 1*45. 



tli»- < lid of the [larfdlc ami the Wade. Tim 
bolster is driven hy machinery on to tho 
•Hock, after which tfie hprtrdle" is fitted on 
an«l firmly nftached hv means of cementing 
and riveting. The forks ate prepared in 
the same manner yon have noticed. Tho 
handles of both are now polished by means 
of what is termed a rag wheel; and after 
being examined and dunned, are packed by 
females, labelled and ready for market 
Some of the best and certainly the most 
beautiful knives and forks in the world are 
now made at this ngtnfcpWlllllllll About 50 
workmen are employed, who finish on an 
average five hundred pieces per day. Hut 
we will now leave, if you pleas/*. Here is 
the tenm we saw unloading steel, taking a 
loud of knives and forks — they are going 
to Philadelphia. 

The Age of the Ladies. — A pleasant, 
cheerful, lively, generous, charitable-mind- 
ed woman is never old. Her heart is as 
young at sixty or seventy as it was at eigh- 
teen or twenty: and they who arc old at 
sixty or seventy are not made old by time. 
They are made old by the ravages of pas- 
sions and feelings of an unsocial nnd un- 
generous nature, which have cankered 
their minds, wrinkled their spirits, nnd 
withered their souls. They are made old 
by envy, by jealousy, by hatred, by suspi- 
cions, by uncharitable feelings; by slander- 
ing, scandalizing, ill-bred habits; which if 
they avoid, they preserve their youth to the 
very last; so thut the child shall die, as tho 
scriptures sav, a hundred years old. There 
are many old women who pride themselves 
on being eighteen or twenty. They curry 
all tin characteristics of age about them 
without even suspecting that they are old 
women. Nay, they even laugh, and sneer, 
and make themselves merry with such mirth 
as malice can enjoy — by sarcastic reflec- 
tions upon the age of others, who may step 
in modestly between them and admiration, 
or break down the monopoly of attraction 
which they have enjoyed for a season either 
in imagination or reality. Pride is an old 
passion, and vnnity is as grey as the moun- 
tains. They are old women that have not 
much of either. They are dry, heartless, 
dull, indillerent. They want the well-spring 
of youthful affection, which is alwavs cheer- 
ful, always active, always engaged in some 
labor of love which is calculated to promote 
and distribute enjoyment. They pine, re- 
pine, sigh nnd groan : they yawn and stretch 
themselves; they murmur, grumble, long, 
fret, frown; they snap, snarl, carp and va- 
por. They go tolled in the morning; they 
breakfast iu lied; they find fault with this, 
that, t'other thing, they make even their 
own children run away from them nnd take 
refuge in the cellar, or the back kitchen or 
any other place that may rid them of the 
old woman. And the children, on such oc- 
casions, also call them old. by un instinct of 
nature. Old woman, old ladv. old grim 
fact;, old gripe, or any other nickname with 
the epithet old prefixed to, is as commonly 
applied by children lo bad tempered moth- 
ers, nurses or aunts, as pretty, kind, sweet, 
dear, and other youthful epithets are in- 
stinctively applied to the good humored 
grandame with her wrinkled face. There 
is an old age of the heart which is possess- 
ed by many who have no suspicion that 
there is any thing old about them; and 
there is a youth which never grows old, a 
Love who is ever a boy, n Psyche who is 
ever a girl. — Lomhm Dispatch. 



lUi-TiMosr, JvM 1". 1845. 
C. M. Ci.av, Esq.— My Dear Sir: I thank you 
for the specimen number of the "True American" 
which you were kind enough to send me. I have 
read nourly every thing in it; and that I did so 
with lively interest, you need no further proof 
than the order nl ready sent by me, which I hope 
you duly received. 

A deep interest is felt by th 
ty here, in your project. Ho 
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'red, for the sake of the bene- 
fits proposed— they prefer rather to "bear the ills 
they have, than fly to others which they know not 
of." Wo believe, Ihcy either estimate too lightly 
the "ills they bear," or else, exaggerate greatly, the 
obstacle* in the way of getting clear of theni, per- 
haps both. Wo propose, to devote a future num- 
ber to this subject, and, particularly, to tho dif- 
ficulties alleged to exist in the wav of the gradu- 
al emancipation of our slaves. 

MBKRTAS. 

24, 1845. 
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For the Truo America 

NO. III. 
Favcttk County, June 
The greatest dtficulty I ever had 
jeet of emancipation was the mode i 
its execution, taking into consider a tit 
the master and the future happjnei 
My object in writing these communi 



■rid. l-i:., 
ipon the sub- 
nd manner of 
D tlu rights of 
• of the slave. 
;ations was to 
call the attention of more able writers than myself 
to this subject, lose.- if a proper and humane reme- 
dy could not be pointed out; and if those who an, 
in principle opposed to slavery, will bring the if 
minds to bear upon this ■abject, a remedy will 
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nnd heart. But I need not waste words iu de- 
bit) g what, I take for grunted, you are already 
fully acquainted with, for 1 observe, with pleasure, 
thut you have copied one of the Saturday Visiter's 
longest uud best articles into the T rue American. 
In speaking of the Visiter as only open to the 
slavery question in common with other questions 
of social and moral reform, I do not mean to com- 
plain of the course of that journal. It is doubt- 
■us doing its own work faithfully, while exerting 
very salutary influence on many .Southern minds, 
only wanted to indicate that more unity of design 
is expected of the "True American" by those of 
the friends of liberty with whom I have conversed 
on the subject of your highly important move- 
ment — and rest assured, it has caused a good deal 
of talk in Maryland us well as iu Kentucky. 

If I have not misapprehended your design as set 
forth in your prospectus, and repeated at the head 
of your paper, you intend to make constitutional 
emancipation, \he leading aim — and yet, so to con- 
duct the discussion of the subject, as to steer clear 
of all similar movements elsewhere. This, in my 
humble opinion, is the true course to pursue — tho 
only safe one — the only one likely to prove suc- 
cessful, while open to the fewest objections on 
the part of your fellow citizens. There surely 
is no need f.>r us of the .South combining with re- 
formers of the North. I apprehend we Khali find 
ample work of our own to do — a work we may 
perform, regardless of the mode und manner, or 
ways and means of others. There is no necessity 
for continually condemning those who differ with 
us as to the best mode of effecting the same pur- 
pose. And here permit me to say that I do hope 
the "Tru<- American" may never be found de- 
nouncing Northern Abolitionists, however impru- 
dent you may deem them in some of their doings, 
merely tu gratify the slaveholders, as some South- 
em editors are iu the habit of doing. Nor is there 
need of disclaiming affinity at every stroke of tho 
pen. Let them go on in their own way — "hoeing 
their own row," as the planting phrase run*. A 
simple ptetoet against being held accountable for 
other men's sins, is all, I think, that could be 
reasonably expected of a Southern Emancipation- 
ist. Any thing done beyond this, wouid look like 
a cowardly attempt to appease those whom wo 
should in the very step, be virtually acknowledg- 
ing as our Trusters, and hence it woulJ be littlu 
less than moral poltroonery! I have no fear that 
you will do this — but. others h'jve done it, and I 
cannot help denouncing what I so hcartly de- 
ipi«f Such half way, chicken-hearted opponent* 
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Till". ATHKX.EI'M KXIIIlilTK >N OF 
PAINTINGS 1ND SCULPTURE. 

Totlir Editor of Ha llotton Doily Journal: 

Sir — Dunns one of I he hot days of last 
week, I strolled into tho picture gallery of 
the Athena-urn in this city, and as you have 
requested me to note down my ideas on pa- 
per. 1 •cosda to your wish, simply premising 
that I do not wish to lie considered exactly 
in the light of a critic on works of art. Ho- 
yond a few rude scratches with the pencil. 1 
Ho nothing myself in the pictorial line, hut 
from a child I have been fond of lingering 
in places where genius has made canvass 
ull but immortnl, and where it has almost 
deified the stubborn stone. As to the gen- 
tlemen whose productions constitute this 
exhibition. I may as well say I do not know 
one of them save by name, and therefore 
no remark which I may chance to make, 
can be deemed invidious. I shall just take 
the round (or rather square) of the rooms, 
merely speaking of the productions there 
displayed as they impressed my own mind, 
and without reference to any of the tech- 
nicalities of art. 

The largest picture in the Exhibition, na- 
turally attracts a stranger's first attention. 
That Hei.shazzar's Feast is unquestiona- 
bly the production of a man of genius, few 
will be disposed to deny, but that it is wor- 
thy the reputation of Washington Allston, 
and a work of genius in itself, manv may 
question. Were it a settled point that it is 
not, the death of the painter, the unfinished 
stale of the picture, and a knowledge of 
many of the circumstances under which it 
wus produced, would disarm criticism of its 
severity. It is to bo doubled whether, had 
the fastidious taste of the artist been con- 
sulted, he would not have shrunk with all 
the sensitiveness of genius, from the exhib- 
lion of his work in its present unfinished 
stale, and for my own part I am sorry that 
a picture which when in a more finished 
late was almost hidden from the gaze even 
of friends, should be. in its present mutila- 
ted condition, hung up to the imminent peril 
of the artist's fame, at least so far as re- 
gards those who have not seen some of the 
painter's finished productions. For my own 
part, although some extremely line paint- 
ing und grouping may be found among the 
minor figures, &<;.. I fell disappointed, for I 
hail heard of Washington Allslon in Eng- 
land, and from the lips of Coleridge himself 
had listened to his praise. Of that great 
poet anil philosopher. Allston took the best 
likeness ever painted. I have often seen it, 
and should any Bostouion visit Bristol, Eng- 
land. .Mr. Wade, the |>ossessor of it, will. I 
know, gladly show it him. To see, then, 
■• Belshazzar's F'east" was a real pain lo 
me. Not so, however, two heads in tho 
room by the great painter — one of Sir Ben- 
jamin West, full of character, admirably 
painted, and free from all the tawdy acces- 
sories loo often to be seen in the works of 
our portrait painters. There are also the 
heads of "a Jew' 1 and of "Isaac of Yorl.," 
worthy of the master. But his greatest 
production hero (in ihe Exhibition, 1 mean) 
is No. 17, Alpinr Scenery — a perfect tran- 
script of nature. In this picture, the truo 
painter and poet-painter stands confessed 
— there is no straining for effect — no out of 
the way cinbellishiiieuLs — tho conqiositioa 
is simple anil grand, and the handling ail 
that it should be. Wore I disposed to cavil, 
I should do so at the introduction of the fig- 
ures, which destroy the unity of the pic- 
ture. Let every artist study this work 



contrast most iiihnrmoniously with Mr. 
Clny't black coal and pantaloons, and high- 
ly polished boots; and the painting of the 
face is too redolent of brickdutt. As a pro- 
cession bunner, to lie looked at for a mo- 
ment as it passes, and then lost sight of for- 
ever, it might do; but as a painting, meant 
to hang permanently on a wall. I confess I 
think very little of it, and should lie verv 
sorry to hide good wainscotting behind it. 

No. 7. Group of Children — crayon ; by 
Mrs. llildretb, is very clear and graceful. 
So is mo< No. 10— Small full length of 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, by Russell, which i« 
about one of the most laughable, absurd 
things I ever Bet eyes on. Perspective, 
drawing, and composition are all set at defi- 
ance by the artist, and it is really wonderful 
bow the hanging committee could admit 
such a production. However, they have 
done the next beat thing to rejecting it — 
hung it so high up that it is almost out of 
sight. 

No. 20. Medila'ion, hy T. T. Spear, is 
very good; the style of coloring is fine, 
and without elfort a very striking cfi'ect is 
produced. The flesh tints are pure, and 
the style of handling very creditable to the 
artist. 

In No. 22, two very gaily attired ladies 
are represented on horseback, drinking 
milk, which is handed to them by a highly 
colored sorvant. 1 never saw such a rain- 
bow effect on ennvass before. The subject 
is not a particularly attractive one, or one 
which (alls for much genius to aid in its 
treatment; but such as it is, it might have 
been done better than we have it here. The 
next picture, (No. 23,) by the same artist, 
Mr. Fisher, is a game piece, pretty tolera- 
bly executed. 

No. 24. Portrait of Amos Lawrence, 
Esq., by C. Harding. Here is really a fine 
portrait, and possessing as much, or more 
color than Neagle's picture of Clay, and 
may be advantageously contrasted with it. 
Though the coloring is vivid, it is harmo- 
nious as a whole, and there are no offensive 
spots on the canvass. The figure is easy 
and natural, and the likeness admirable. Of 
No. 29, Jeannie Deans pleading for the 
pardon of barrator,] regret that I cannot 
speak so highly, although it possesses con- 
siderable merit. The drawing is faulty, 
and Jeannie a trifle too chubby; but Mr, 
Harding has genius enough to rectify such 
trifles as these. No. 41. Full length of 
the Hon. H. O. Otis, isanoiher of this ar- 
tist's first rate portraits, and is highly de- 
serving of commendation. As a portrait 
painter, I cannot award higher praise to 
Mr. Harding than by saying that were he 
in F.ngland, he would rival Pickersgill of 
the Koyal Academy. 

\V r ith the mention of another portrait — 
and a very fine one — by F". Alexander, of 
the Rev. 'Mr. Cleveland, (No. 44,) I must 
close for the present. Tho likeness of tho 
reverend gentleman is admirable, and tha 
execution very spirited; none the worse, 
perhaps, for the free style of handling. In 
a day or so I shall continue these remarks, 
and till then, 

1 am, sir, yours, &e. 

A Looker-on. 

Boston, June 16, 1845. 
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Kniff. and F'ork Mancfactory. — The 
Portland Bulletin gives Ihe following de 
scription of the Knife and Fork Manufac- 
tory of David N. Ropes, Esq., Saocarappa, 
Maine. 

This dingy looking building on the right, 
as we pass the bridge, is the "Knife and 
Fork manufactory" conducted bv Mr. D 
N. Ropes, a gentleman who.*; well known 
politeness assures us of an admittance. 
We will commence nt tho basement storv 
and notice the various processes necessary 
to the completion of knives and forks. Here 
is a team unloading steel, brought from 
Portland. You will perceive that the liars 
are of two kinds — one flat, about an inch 
and a quarter wide, and three-sixteenths 
thick, for knives; the other round, about 
three-quarter* of an inch in diameter, for 
forks. They are marked "Sanderson and 
Brothers" "finest east steel," and are im- 
ported from r^iiglnnd by the proprietors. 
Mere is a workman cutting, with a power- 
ful machine, similar bars into short pieces, 
each containing metal enough for two 
knives, which a boy is conveying to Ihe 
room containing the forging apparatus. 
We will follow him; do not look so fright, 
ened; the building is not tumbling in upon 
you, however, your ear may bear testimo- 
ny to such nn occurrence. This terrific 
noise is occasioned hy the heavy "trip ham- 
mer," and in the numerous fires you see 
burning arouud are those short pieces of 
steel. Taken from the furnace red hot 
few blows of the hammer reduces them to 
the proper form for the press. A die fitted 
into the hammer moulds the round pieces 
in an incredibly short space of time. Look 
you sec him take a piece from the fire, a few 
seconds pass, and behold we see a fork 
nearly perfect, shank, stock, but instead of 
the "tynes" a flat blade, therefore must be 
subject to the press for the purpose of cut- 
ting out the superfluous steel so as to form 
the "prongs." In this room, likewise, tho 
process of anuealingand tempering are go- 
ing on, but we will now visit the press 
room. Here is the press; what immense 
power is displayed by this instrument! it 
cuts the cold, hard sled like cheese! 

Prom this room, the knives being brought 
to the right shape hy the press, are taken 
to another for grinding; nnd having seen 
them ground to the requisite thickness, we 
will witness the stamping operation, which 
is l ) ^ rmr "" , u by the press, into which a 
"die" is fixed, with the necessary letters 
engraved upon it. Now they are taken 
to the room Containing tin: wheels covered 

with emery, to be polished. How the fire 

flies! the wheels in motion resemble the 
"Roinnn wheel" of the pyrotechnist. Thev 
are now ready for handling, and, by the 

way those who have tested them affirm that tention. There are "some early composi- I rive, laden down with tho various artlcies! n*.*" 0 "'ore kindle within oi 



Essays on Domestic Industry, &c, 
William Gregg, of South Carolina 
Burgess & James, Charleston, Publishers. 
They form a pamphlet of 64 pages. The 
leading object of Mr. Gregg is to show tho 
policy of introducing manufactures into tho 
South. He enters thoroughly into the sub- 
ject, armed with facts and statistics, and 
with a style, energy and power that will 
cause it to be read in whatever hand 
may fall. Mr. G. had visited many of our 
great Eastern factories, and obtained all the 
statistics with great minuteness, and ob- 
served the striking contrast between North 
crn industry and economy and Southern 
prodigality ami idleness. He endeavors to 
open the eyes not only of his own State but 
also North Carolina and Georgia, and if h 
does not it will be hopeless to attempt to 
|icnetrnte the dense darkness that over- 
spreads their minds. What South Carolina 
is and what she may be are summed up ill 
strong relief: 

'• We have (says Mr. G.) the materials 
among us, which, set in motion by th 
branch of industry, (colton manufactures) 
would create an energy that would revolu- 
tionize our State, morally and physically; 
uproot the immense forests that now cover 
the fairest portion of our soil; disembowel 
the hidden treasures contained in ou 
mouse beds of iron ore; revive thedrooping 
spirits of our Iron Masters; shake the very 
foundation of the beds of granite that 
abound in ull parts of our Slate; resuscitate 
our worn out soil; construct for us good 
roads and bridges; erect houses of such du- 
rable materials as should make them mon- 
uments of our enterprise, and dwellings for 
the offspring of our children's children; 
and which would place us in u condition to 
meet any emergency that might arise. " 
Again: 

"It would indeed be well for us if we 
were not so refined in our politics; if the 
tale nt, which has been, for years past, and 
is now engaged in embittering our indolent 
people against their industrious neighbors 
of the North, had been with the same zeal 
engaged ill promoting domestic industry 
and the encouragement of the mechanical 
arts — if so, we should now see a far differ- 
ent state of things in South Carolina. It 
is only necessary to travel over the sterile 
mountains of Connecticut. Massachusetts. 
Vermont and New-Hampshire, to learn the 
true secret of our difficulties — (Mr. Mc- 
Duffie to the contrary notwithstanding) 
to learn the difference between indolence 
and industry, extravagance and economy. 
We there seethe scenery which would take 
the place of our uupaiiiled mansions — di 
lapidated cabins with mud chimneys and no 
windows — broken-flown rail fences. Gelds 
overgrown with weeds, and thrown away, 
half exhausted, to be taken up by pine 
thickets — beef cattle, unprotected from the 
inclemency of winter, and so poor as barely 
to preserve life. In fact, every evidence 
that can possibly be exhibited to satisfy a 
stranger that we are, to say the least, des- 
titute of every feature which characterizes 
an industrious people, may be seen among 



on the face of the Statesman who would ad- 
voente legislative resistim e as the remedy 
for our Stale. It ought to make every cit- 
izen who feels an interest in his country, 
ashamed lo visit the clothing stores of Char- 
leston, and see the vast exhibition of ready 
made clothing, manufactured mostly by the 
women of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
and other Northern cities, to the detriment 
and starvation of our own countrywomen, 
hundreds of whom may be found in our 
own good city in wretched poverty, unable 
to procure work by which they would bo 
glad to earn a decent living." 

The extravagant prodigality of those 
who travel to the North for pleasure in the 
summer season, would hardly lie believed 
by our frugal citizens. A single tailor in 
Boston sold in one year fo Charleston alone 
850,000 of clothing. What, then, must 
have been sold by all the other tailors of 
that place. New York and Philadelphia? 
One of these high bloods, worth only* 10.- 
000. is more extravagant than many of our 
citizens worth half a million. Such are 
tho acknowledgements of a South Caroli- 
nian himself, speaking in the honesty of 
truth. 

Pardon me (he says) for repeating the 
call on South Carolina to go to work. God 
■peed the day when the politicians will Is; 
exhorting the people to domestic industry 
instead of State resistance. 

" When our City Councils may become no 
enlightened as to see the propriety of fol- 
lowing the example of every other cily in 
the civilized world, iu removing the restric- 
tions on the steam engine — now indispen- 
sable to every department of manufactur- 
ing. The use of which, at the lime Mr. 
(J. wrote, was by law interdicted in the city 
of Charleston, which we since hear has 
been re|>ealed. The lawgivers probably 
intended in this way to manifest their hos- 
tility to the steam-engine as lying at the 
foundation of manufacturing industry. — 
They seem to have almost as much horror 
lest Northern improvements in the arts 
should lie introduced among thorn as tho 
Chinese, who preferred chaining their sol- 
diers to their cannon to prevent their run- 
ning away because they were constantly 
bursting rather than adopt foreign one* 
that would not burst. These Statesmen 
seem bereft of all the principles of common 
sense. Is it much learning, ambition, 
jealousy, or a combination of all, that has 
smothered all their wisdom? 

Mr. G. demonstrated that they hire the 
spinners and weavers of the North, and pay- 
four for one, when their idle people could 
perform the same work, which would cost 
the State nothing, and make them better 
citizens than they were before. 

This pamphlet contains so many truths 
so well said, that it must have its influence. 
In fact, the admission of the steam-engino 
into the city of Charleston, is proof that a 
gleam of light has penetrated the barbarous 
ignorance that before excluded it. 



The Maynooth Grant. — Since the agi- 
tation of Sir Rolx-rt Peel's ministerial plan 
of inoreising the endowments of Maynooth, 
the question is frequently asked " What is 
Maynooth?" It may be answered concisely 
in the words of the London Christian Ex- 
aminer : 

The College of Maynooth derives its 
name from the small town in which it 
is located, almut eleven miles distant from 
the Irish metropolis, and adjoining the 
magnificent seat of Ireland's only duke" 
— the Duke of Ivcinster. At this place, 
a house for the intended college was 
pun-based for the sum of £4,012 10s. 
and filly-four acres of land were granted 
hy the late Duke of Leinster, on a lease of 
lives renewable forever, at tho annual rent 
of £74. Twenty acres of land were sub- 
sequently obtained from Mr. Stoyle, at an 
annual rent of £1 10. 

The Rev. Dr. Hussey, formerly chaplain 
lo the Marquis del Campo, the Spanish 
Ambaaaador, and afterwards tutelar Bishop 
of Waterford, was appointed first Presi- 
dent of the institution. Fifty students were 
admitted in 1795; fifty more in 1800; in 
1B09 thoy amounted to two hundred; in 
1(112, totwo hundred nnd fifty, and at pres- 
ent the number approaches to five hundred. 
The superior, professors, and all the stu- 
dents, reside w ithin the walls ; and the 
college buildings, wanting nil architectural 
embellishments, form three sides of a quad- 
rangle, containing a chapel, a refrectory, 
a library, and various lecture rooms. The 
total cost of these erect ions is understood to 
have been £11,913 3s. IJd. The annual 
grant from Parliament provides for the 
support of the president, vice president, 
deans, librarian, bursar, professors, nnd 
•boat two hundred and seventy students. 
The present endowments are nine thousand 
pounds, which Sir Robert proposes to in- 
crease to twenty-six thousand |ier annum. 
The College of Maynooth is strictly a sec- 
tarian one. It was established hv Roman 
Catholics, for the education of Priests. 
We ask the attention of our Editorial 
etbren of the Indiana Press of both poll- 



There is so much truth iu the following 
thai we are tempted to extract it: 

"A change in our habits and industrial 
pursuits is a far greater desideratum than 
any change ill the laws of our Government, 
which the most clamorous opponents of the 
Tarilfcould devise. He who hnspossesscd 
himself of the notion that we have Ihe in- 
dustry, and are wronged out of our hard 
earnings by a lazy set of scheming Yan- 
kees, to get rid of ibis delusion, needs only 



ticl parties, to the following: 

" Editorial Abuse. — We must confess 
that, after many years' service in the chair 
itorial, we do not know of any reform 
which is more needed, than that which 
hall prevent all personal allusion to the 
editor, in the course of newspaper contro- 
versy. We have often been surprised, in- 
deed, that the members of a vocation, in 
every respect so important, have not the 
sagacity to perceive, that by entering into 
contentions of personality in regard to one 
another, each is in turn degraded, while tho 
business of editorship is to sink in the esti- 
mation of the public. It is, in every way, 
a losing game, if the debate is ever permit- 
ted to transgress those limits which should 
govern men when the argument is conducted 
face lo face. In politics, for instance, every 
necessary fact may be stated, and every pro- 
per inference can be draw n, without a resort 
to vituperation between those who stand, 
as it were, in the position of attorneys for 
contending parties. — Xralc's Gm., Phila. 

The Foirth ok Jin. — Wc are now 
within six days of the 4th of July — a day, 
l lint gave birth to a mighty nation — a day, 

fraught with incident — a day, which to na 

is to associate ideas and feelings that never 
should fail lo thrill the heart, and cause the 
\- is* m;i of i very \iiiorioan freeman to : lire!, 
with eXtotie joy. and leap forth in unbound- 
ed gladness. Yet what preparation has 
been made by our fellow -citizens for its com- 
memoration? What shall we say? Tho 
soul sickens at the compulsory answer. 
None! none!! NONE!!! Where, — where, 
we ::<k. is that latent spark that fired the 
bosoms of our ancestry, and stimulated that 
gallant band of patriotic worthies to deeds 
of noble daring ? 'Tif gone! 'Tis gone !! 
And we fear 'tntoierged forever in intestine 
feiiilsniid ; s destined to Is 1 buried m the cold. 



seat himself on the Charleston wharves for Unfathomed grave of party rancor. 



they will bear rougher handling lhan any 
other knives. The handles arc made in 
another room, to which we will repair. 
Here the work men are sawing horns, wood 
and ivory into blocks of a suitable size for 
handles, others are smoothing those blocks 
on Coarse Binary wheels, after which thev 
are bored preparatory to being placed oil 
the shank or stock of the blade. 

In another place we shall find a number 



t will, nay must repay the most careful at- a ti n days, and behold ship after shipar- Spirits of the mighty dead! descend up. 

ention. There are some early composi- j rive, laden down with the various article* onus, and ones in.. re kindle within or 

lions of Allslon, but they are not of suffi- produced by Yankee industry. Let biral hosonie. the sacred (ire that burned 

' icnl consequence for a separate notice. \ behold these vessels discharging their car- 1 brightly U|ioii the hallowed altar of thy 

What have we here? No 4. "Full goes and count the cost to South Caroiiuu.'', country's liberty — Western (Ky.) Argus, 
length ]>ortrait of Henry Clay, by J. l\'ca- " From theTno.ish of September till May, Ulslior OiD»ao*K. — Thu Nrw York Trns San 

gte." It should have liccn catalogued [our wharves are crowded, not only with tho ! »»y»: "Jt in M«n«oJ lhal • meeting sf lbs Pesejr- 

-Picture of a Hag. a globe, and a gentle- articles manufactured by the handicrafts- '^p/ui\,*' u'V \l • 'i'"v'i'i7 ''..''all' W ''' Ch |'! 

man;" for the star-spangled banner is the men of the North, but with vast quantities, 1') r . 'nn.h'^.ionii' uniil'ih °'gri™r»rron- 

niost prominent object in Ihe picture. Nov- of dairy articles and all kinds of culinary J veution of thr Episcopal Church nieru. Aeircu- 

er having seen Mr. Clay, I cannot judge of j vegetables, which are far better adapted to lar was also pre pa rod in thr rural cktrgy, reqiuiit- 

the likeness, but I presume it lo be good in j tlu soil of South Carolina than to tbosa 10 h " noii-committel ou tin- -uheci of i 



oi females preparing Isdsters or collars, this respect; but what caul say of it as a I places where thev arc grown. Hero inuy JSJ"j 
which you will perceivoare placed aWween I pidu re ! Th • gaudy colors of Ihe flag, be seen u picture that ought lo bring a brash wsra work." 
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HEAI.Y AND HART. 
There aro now in our city two artists, 
who would <lo honor to any country ami to 
any age. lloaly. the pointer, ia in the nic- 
riilinu of his Camo, patrooiaed by Ihc first 
n«>narchof Europe, in tho varj inner lam- 
pie of the fine arts : Hart, the aculptor, a 
s<-holar of nature, in the wild woods of the 
Gre:it West, following the unerring instinct 
of Genius, has proven hirnaelf, in our hum- 
ble judgment, equal to his mora favored ri- 
val. Wc so not beaitate in saying, thai 
Mr. llealy has taken far tho best |iortrnil 
bust of Clay, that «V h ive yet saea: in- 
deed, it seems to us. per feel of its kind. 
Mr. Clay is represented in a plain blaek 
dress coat, butt" colored vast, dark blue 
stock, plain shirt bosom, with a full face, 
nnd sitting in an arm-chair: the back ground, 
like as in the picture of Jackson, of simple 
dusk color. Mr. H.-aly has not attempted 
an ambitious picture, asdid Neagle; but he 
has succcedoJ better in his design. He 
represents Mr. Clay in a calm, easy, con- 
versational face, and has sueceediil to the 
lifb- — In- has Mr. Clay's peculiarly peue- 
trating eve — his color, and ahovn all. his 
mouth — in that suspended state of the pas- 
sions, when the great original, having spo- 
ken, awaits a reply, or is in the act of ta- 
king n pinch of snuff! We conceive Mr. 
Healy to be very happy in the eye — giving 
it the luminous transparency of the real 
convex humours of the natural eye: 
the shaded side of the full face shines 
through inimitably. It has been, again 
and again, remarked by connoisseurs, that, 
there have been more caricatures made of 
Mr.- Clay, than of any msji living: this is 
true; and it is because of the great mobility 
of Mr. Clay's features; especially, are the 
muscles of the month, and chin, and cheek, 
very variant Daniel different emotions. — 
The consequence is that mine but an artist 
of the first Sana can take him at all. One 
who sets about mapping his face, is sure to 
make a caricature; because the face cannot 
preserve life-like harmony, if a part of 
the features express one emotion, and the 
others, another emotion. And, just here, 
is the reason, why we contend that no ideal 
picture, has ever equalled one taken from 
tiature: no man's genius is equal to the 
combination of beauties, taken from vari- 
ous models, into one harmonious whole. 
You may produce a seemingly faultless fig- 
ure; but at last, the soul, which reaches the 
soul, is wanting. Mr. Neaglk attempted 
Vo give Mr. Clay, In a "heroic" mood, in 
an animated speaking mould: ho did not, 
eiactly, succeed ; the mouth is faulty: the 
upper lip looks as if the fore teeth were too 
long, and the lip stretched over them: pro- 
ducing both an ungraceful, as well as an nn- 
intellectual expression. Now, Mr. 1 1 art iu 
his bust, has succeeded in effecting that, in 
which Mr. Neaclk failed to some exteut. He 
has made a heroic bus! of Clay, and yet, a 
good likeness, which is the very essence of 
genius. He has attempted Mr. Clay, in 
a tumultuous mood of excited reelings — 
the head is thrown up, aside, and slightly 
back — the eye full — the nostril expanded — 
the mouth widened and compressod — the 
brow elated — the cheek and chin in a tu- 
multuous play — to be compared to nothing 
better than llell-gnte, in the sound near 
New York, when wave seems to nioet wave 
and Upperand under currents come together 
ill most inimitable confusiou. If we were 
Clay, with his bold, imoetctotta, defiant el- 
oquence, we should deem ourselves happy 
in going down to posterity in Hart's mar- 
ble; for fully are we convinced, that no one 
has, or ever will again, succeed in taking 
him, at once heroic as a statue of Jupiter, 
and as true to life, as is possible, in the na- 
ture of things. The Kentucky Monu- 
mental Society, instead of building some 
huge, uncouth, Indian mound of stone, 
should send IIakt to Kurope, to take Clay's 
full statue in marble, which would be favor- 
ing the fine arts of the world, adding to 
our own reputation, and rewarding a true 
son of Genius. 



Ed-.ar Needkam. — We publish to-day 
the letter of this true man to his persecu- 
tors. He talks like one Who had a soul In 
him to lie saved, and after a manner that 
must win the admiration of all good men. 
Mr. Needhaui might well say to the news- 
paper press of Louisville, as the Satyr of 
the fable said to the man, "get you gone, 
for you blow hot and cold with the same 
breath." 

What are the circumitenccs? Mr. Need- 
ham is a Democrat, and believes in the po- 
litical equality of man, and seeing that 
slavery not only deprived the blacks of 
Kentucky of this, but that the system sub- 
jected the great mass of his fellow-citizens 
to a necessary political and social inequali- 
ty, he sets about, like an honest and sensi- 
ble man, to reduce his faith to practice. 

All over the I'nioii. yes, in our own State, 
the Democrats have been abused for pro- 
fessing liberty and republicanism, but 
practising servitude and dospotism; and 
yet when a strong hearted mini undertakes 
to put himself in the true position which 
all enlightened conscience, and this Phari- 
saical press have taught him; these same 
men come down upon him with all the ter- 
rors of unmeasured denunciation. Mr. 
Neeilhain, seeing tint the statesmen an I 
moralists of the State arc callous and indif- 
ferent to all the accumulated curses and 
criniei of slavery, goes up to a Convention 
of his fellow-citizens, of tho same great 
Republic, to devise the ways and means to 
free his country from her greate -t . r it j and 
for this, too. he is bitterly denounced; al- 
though no one Is s i shameless as to deny 
his legitimate right so to act. Hut last 
year there was called a Convention in "a// 
the slave Slates." not only avowedly trea- 
sonable, in some places; but from the very 
face of the proposition itself, revolutiona- 
ry and anti-patriotic; and men went up to 
it from "Old Kentucky," too: yet the;.; 
same fastidious gentlemen wen? as mute as 
any sucking doves'. 

Mr. Ncedham says that the Kcntuckiam 



areas humane ns any set of slaveholders 
iu the world. (and in this he no douhl loU 
nothing but the simple truth.) but the sys- 
tem of slavery is utterly wrong, because 
even here, within bis own knowledge, two 
horrid cases of barbarity, which he in- 
stances as having occurred in his own city, 
have taken piece; and urges this us a co- 
gent reason why the institution should he 
Overturned, Will any man of common 
sense or common honesty deny the blame- 
less legitimacy of such a course? Yet 
s-jnsu of the sycophants of power pour 
forth tiie most scathing abuse, as if In were 
the author of the crimes alleged. Lst jus- 
tice be done, though the Heavens fall. We 
say that Mr. Needhaui not only showed 
himself a man of soul, but a moralist, tcilh 
a remnant of common sense, which seems 
to have departed utterly out of the beads 
of some professing to lie the followers of 
God. They have found out some poor for- 
eigner, untouched with the true genius of 
Republicanism.whodidjlhisdeed. Pray, Mes- 
sieurs who armed this mail with the power 
to do it with impunity ? Every voter in the 
Slate of Kentucky, these Pharasaica! jour- 
nalists among the res!.' Who put it in 
the power of any foreigner or home villain 
in the laud, to do the same deed or worse, 
over again, whenever it suits them? These 
same journalists! Who legalise' a domestic 
slave trade, which is worse than burying 
a dead child without a shroud? These 
same journalists! Who enable the heart- 
less to separate husband and wife, lather 
and child, sister and brother, lover and lov- 
er, with impunity, which is worse than bu- 
rving a chilli without a shroud? These 
same journalists! Who take the care of 
the intellectual and moral discipline of the 
child, generally to tin: utter neglect of both, 
out of the control of parents, a thing worse 
than burying a liabo without a shroud? — 
These same journalists! Who allow the 
master to deny the slave the selection of 
his own physician and enable some horrid 
quack to pour down unmeasured quantities 
of calomel into the throats of unresisting 
victims? These same journalists'. 

Who take the Bible, if it be the only 
means of the salvation of the souls of 
men. from the hands of a great portion of 
the blacks— destroying not the body, but the 
soul — a thing worse than burying a child 
without a shroud? These same journalists! 
Who encourage habitual prostitution of 
both sexes by denying to slaves legal mar- 
riage — a thing worse than burying a child 
without o shroud? These same journalists! 
Who, by the unlimited control of the mas- 
ter over the slave, by the thousand enforce- 
ments short of legal criminality, has the 
virtue of every female in his power — in the 
eye of common sense nnd of God, has giv- 
en the lustful the power of rape upon every 
female slave. — a thing worse than burying 
a child without a tdiroud? These samo 
journalists! Who disarms the black, and 
gives the master the power, by excluding 
negro testimony, of life and death over his 
fellow man — a thing worse than burying 
a child without a shroud? These same jour- 
nalists! Who has given the lie to the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence, that 
all men are "born fret: and equal, and en- 
titled to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness" — a thing infinitely worse than bu- 
rying a child without a shroud? These 
same journalists! What say you, gentle- 
men, guilty or not? Are you not ashamed 
of yourselves, then, to come up in full 
pack, with thunderiiig tones and blood 
thirsty tongues, after one poor little me- 
chanic and Democrat, who mustered up 
soul enough to say, this slave system is a 
horrid affair, when it puts it in tho power 
of one villuin, in the midst of Kentuckians, 
to bury a miserable unclad child without 
shroud or coffin? Do you understand us? 
We say that Needhaui spoke the truth, 
and spoke it like a man. and if Kentuckians 
are men, he shall be upheld — triumphantly 
— honorably upheld! If he falls — truth 
falls with him! If he is dishonored, then 
are Washington, and Adams, and Franklin, 
and Jefferson, ;uid Madison, anil Sherman, 
and Morris, and a boat of names, which the 
world deemed illustrious, damned forever! 
If be is wrong, the Declaration of '70 can- 
not be right! If he is crushed, the pillars 
of the Constitution go down with him! If 
he bos sinned, then is Christianity a miser- 
erable fable! If he dies, justice dies with 
nun! If he is lost, let him perish with the 
bitter yet neutralizing reflection, — that be 
leaves a home, unworthy of his soul's ex- 
pansive aspirations — that he quits a world, 
not worth living for! It cannot be! Wo 
regard these as but tho spasmodic grimaces 
of the wounded monster. Slavery cannot 
be defended — it must be abandoned. It is 
doomed. It mi st die! 



0C7~\Vc invite our able Correspondent. 
•' A. M. I!." to favor us again. 



Nun-Resistance — Ocr First No. — The 
Northern Press. — Whilst we have the 
greatest respect for non-resistants, we beg 
■MM to think and act for ourselves. If 
Washington and bis compatriots bad relied 
upon "mora/ power" only, the pnw of the 
huge Lion of Lii itlnniii would be now quiutly 
resting upon the necks of the American 
people. If non-resistance be right, then 
is s lf-defi men in individuals and societies 
wrong, and the walls of every penitentiary 
iu the Union ought be knocked down, and 
their inmates turned loose to ravage the 
land with impunity. We say that when 
society fails to protect us, we are authorized 
by the laws of Sod and nature to defend 
ourselves; based upon the right, "the pistol 
anil Bowie knife" are to us as sacred as the 
gown and the pulpit, nnd the Omnipotent 
God of Battles is our hope and trust for 
victorious vindication. "Moral power" is 
much; with great, good, true-souled men, 
it is stronger than the bayonet! but w ith the 
cowardly anil the debased it is an "Unknown 
God. " FjXpcriencc teaches us, common 
sense teaches us, virtue teaches us, justice 
tenches us, the right teaches us, instinct 
teaches us, religion teaches us that it loses 
none of its force by being backed w ith 
"cold steel and the flashing blade," "the 
pistol and the Bowie knife." Without 
these, "moral |k>wit" has lieen nnd will lie 
again ridden on a rail, it will Ik- graced with 
,i plumigerous coat of less enviable colors 
than that of Joseph of old. and not so easily 
torn off! Moral power stands by and sees 
men slain in Vieksburg — Catholic churches 
plundered in Massachusetts — good citizens 
murdered in the defence of the laws in 
Philadelphia — public meetings broken up 
in New York — the envoys of Massachusetts 
mobbed ill the South — United States citizens 
imprisoned in Charleston and New Orleans 
— men hung to the limbs of trees in the 
tent hern States for exercising the "liberty 
of speech" — Lovojoy murdered in Illinois 
— Joe Smith assassinated in the sanctunry 
of the law. She stood by in Paris, during 
the French revolution, and saw the peasant 
and the prince, male and female — "the 
young, the benutiful. the brave," brought 
to the block. She looked coldly on when 
Christ himself was crucified in Juden! We 
say, then, she is powerless of herself. Meet 
mobs with "moral power" — not so, thought 
"the little corporal" of Corsica, — they are 
to be met, (when will the American people 
learn it?) with "round and grnpc — to lie 
answered by Sbarpnel nnd Congreve,— to lie 
discussed in hollow squares, and refuted by 
btittalioDs four deep." Yes, they must be 
met with "cold steel" nnd ball, "the pistol 
and Bowie knife," nnd subterranean batte- 
ries — for they will never come to their 
senses while the ground is firm beneath 
their feet! Let us hear no more of this 
sickly cunt, and mawkish sensibility. Peo- 
ple at home and abroad, greatly underrate 
Kentuckians, if they suppose them capable 
of lawless outbreaks — the few assassins 
who infest the best of communities, we 
thoroughly understand: and we must be al- 
lowed 1o deal with them as they deserve! 
and after our own manner. 



link-- i: homrahle. How mony men 
are starving at the desk, at the bar, at the 
counter, who. like Foster, might have been 
useful to themselves, and an honor to their 
country, if slavery had not made manual 
labor "unfashionable." 

If any man deems us a fanatic, let him 
look upon this press, the result of free la- 
bor: the source of light, liberty, civiliza- 
tion nnd religion, and then ask his own se- 
cret emotions, if he should be regarded as 
an enemy to his country, who would wish 
that Lexington too might make these. 

Above all, if there is any father of ten 
sons, so unfortunate as to have one poor, 
miserable, sun-burnt, foxy-headed negro; 
let him come and see our press, and go 
with us, and make Kentucky free. 

Capt. II. Daniel was tried recently in 
the Montgomery Circuit Court, for the 
murder of Clipton R. Thomson, and ac- 
quitted. 

Santa Anna — Has been banished from 
Mexico for ten years. His property is re- 
spected : and his family is with him. Cuba 
bus been selected bv liim ns his new home. 



CHESS. — PROBLEM No. 4. 
From Ihc London "Chess Player's Chronicle." 
White to move, and malt with pawn in four movci 
POSITION: 

Hlaek. 



Whilt, 

K lit yll C 
K in KKt T 
Ki m Mi 4 
P ot Cj 4 



K at QR 



1. K lo QB 7 

2. B to KB G 

3. B lo y 8 

4. K lo Kl 7— dii 



K to K 4 
K lo It 3 
K lo It 4 

checkmate. 



Six Hundred Thousand Free White 
Laborers of Kentucky — Men, Women, 
and Children. — If slavery deprives us of 
political and social equality; if it impover- 
erishes us by the ruinous competition of 
unpaid wages; if it fails lo educate our 
children, and places large farms between 
us, so that we can't get our own schools; 
if it degrades labor, so that slaveholders 
rank us hclow slaves, some of whom play 
idlers in the houses of the rich; if above 
all, after suffering all these curses, we and 
ours, are to lie involved iu the common 
ruin, which as sure as fate awaits the catas- 
trophe which follows the violation of the 
laws of God nnd Nature — shall we any 
Lananr support it, by our countenance, or 
our votes ? No! let us say with one loud 
and unanimous voice, slavery shall die I 
and the Heavens and the I'arth shall re- 
spond, amen ! 

Liberty J— or Slavery ? — The Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, in his correspon- 
dence with the venerable Thomas Clark- 
son, the pioneer of British emancipation, 
takes McDuffie'l ground, that slavery is the 
corner-stone of liberty! How! by exclu- 
ding "poor while folks" from power iu the 
government! Tins Head of the "Democ- 
racy" also denies and ridicules the declara- 
tion ,./' Ai.oroan Independence! Demo- 
crats, all. over the Union, do you hear ? — 
H'higs, North and South, do you hear? — 
Americans, awake! the time has ionic; 
take your ground— Liberty ?— or Slavery ! 
I Cnder which King, Bezonian ? — speak or 
die !" 



Fourth of July. — We are requested to 
notice the fact that a celebration of " Inde- 
pendence Day" will tie observed in the vi- 
cinity of Athens, in this county, connected 
with n military drill and five days' encamp- 
ment on the ground, commencing to-mor- 
row, the 2nd inst. On the fourth there 
will be a military dress parade of the va- 
rious companies composing the encamp- 
; ment, and an oration delivered by some one 
I of Kentucky's gifted speakers. A public 
dinner will also be prepared, of w hich all 
are invited to partake. 

The arrangements, we are informed, are 
j such as cannot fail of giving general satis- 
faction to those who may favor the en- 
campment with their presence. As there 
is liltle or nothing in the way of celebra- 
ting the fourth in contemplation in the city, 
we presume there will be n large attend- 
ance of our citizens nt the Athens enenmp- 
ment. 

OirOur exchange list of newspapers is 
very large, as we exchange with all who 
ask it. We invite all of our friends, and 
particularly laboring men, non-slaveholders, 
whether friends or not, to call and get 
them, take them home, and rend them. 

Thomas J. Goddin nnd W'm. C. Alli- 
son, Esqrs., have become the Editors of 
the Richmond Statesman — the former gen- 
tleman, publisher and proprietor. 

Foster's Power Press. — We invite 
our pro-slavery friends, for we are the en- 
emies of slavery, not of slaveholders, to 
come and see this beautiful piece of me- 
chanism, the pro luct of freclabor. If any 
man is proud of mental achievement let 
him look on this, and reflect that slavery 
deprives us of such as these. If any one 
is covetous of wealth, let him see this, and 
reflect that slavery has sent millions of 
our money to free Stales, to purchase ma- 
chinery that ought to huve been made at 
home. If any body is fond of the "toil- 
ing millions," let him show his faith by his 
works anil see to it that our own money 
shall be spent among our ow n "people." — 
Let those men who have spent the people's 
school fund, in building locks and dams, 
and turnpike rouds, over which there is no- 
thing to be carried, remember that there 
arc thousands of Fosters in Kentucky, who 
for the want of proper education and en- 
couragement are lost to the world: first 
make your articles of bommeree and then 
the means of conveyance. Those who take 
pride in large cities: ask yourselves w hy 
we have tieon comjiellcd to send sixteen 
hundred dollars from Lexington, the older, 
to Cincinnati, the younger city, for a press 
and printing materials. Those farmers who 
wont home markets and high prices, can 
know why their beef and |>ork and other 
things, have to be carried to distant and un- 
certain market*. Where the manufactu- 
ring mouths are, there is the farmer's mar- 
ket also. 

If pious parents are grieved that their 
sons or daughters an: spendthrifts and prof- 
ligates, how can they blame any one but 
themselves. Make labor free and vou 



J. M. C. does not know us "personal- 
ly," else he would not be so savage. We 
are somewhat sharp w ith the pen, It is said; 
but "personally," we are held to be, by 
those who know us, "a very good sort of a 
fellow." J. M. C. will not lake it un- 
kindly if we tell him, that our circulation 
is larger than that of all the political pa- 
prrs in Lexington, put together. 

From the South Kenluckian. 

Till'. TRUE AMERICAN. 

Messrs Editors. — I have just read the 
leading editorial article, in the first num- 
ber of the True American, from the pen of 
Mr. C. M. Clay. It is replete with 
abuse and vituperation. The editor spits 
his venom in the face of Junius, a writer 
for the columns of the Observer &i Repor- 
ter, with as much nonchalance as the Jew 
possessed, who bit off his own tongue nnd 
dashed it at his tormenting persecutors. 
His next victim is a pusillanimous Whig, 
who. in a communication published in the 
Kentucky Gazette, had the temerity to re- 
mind the people of the West and South 
that Abolitionism was a dangerous subject 
for discussion. His great guns, however, 
and all the thunder and lightning of his 
Jovelike vengeance seem to have been. 
held ill reservation for the demolition of 
the Dukedom of Fayette and the entire an- 
nihilation of the reigning family of VV'ick- 
liffes. But I will not withhold from your 
readers any longer, the precious morsels 
which dribble from the quill ot this friend 
of emancipation and universal liberty. 

"The question is now no longer, wheth- 
er six hundred thousand Kentuckians shall 
! postpone their true prosperity to the real or 
supposed interests of some thirty-one 
thousand slaveholders, hut whether they 
are prepared to yield up, absolutely, all 
their lilierttes, and submit themselves wil- 
ling slaves to an irresponsible and despotic 
minority." What kind of prosperity docs 
the gentleman suppose, must be postponed 
by six. hundred thousand Kentuckians for 
the benefit of thirty-one thousand slavehol- 
ders, if slavery is permitted to exist under 
the Constitution and laws of the State? — 
What intimation has been given of the fact, 
that an irresponsible and despotic minori- 
ty has, absolutely, attempted to enslave any 
freemun in Kentucky? If the charge can- 
not be sustained in a. single instance, it must 
recoil upon its author with the force of six 
huniheil thousand misrepresentations. This 
paragraph is not a mere rhetorical flour- 
ish: it was intended, by the writer, to se- 
cure his purpose. The design of Mr. Clay 
is to draw a line of distinction between the 
slaveholding nnd non-slaveholding voters 
of Kentucky — to divide and conquer by 
the arms of those whom he will thus array 
against each other. As Nero set the city 
of Rome on firo for the purpose of char- 
ging the christians with having done it, in 
order that he might have nn excuse for 
persecuting them; so this gentleman would 
apply the Vnndalic torch to our State insti- 
tutions, nnd lay the blame on a slavehol- 
ding community with the design of perse- 
cuting slaveholders. That Roman mad- 
man took great delight in witnessing the 
sufferings of his innocent victims. Would 
not this American fanatic be equally grat- 
ified with similar scenes. 

"The slave party have undertnken to 
say,uot that they claim the Constitution as 
the title-deed to their slaves, which no 
man can cancel until the very foundations 
of the government be forcibly overthrow n, 
or peaceably changed by legal means, 
through the omnipotent will of the mujori- 
ty — but themselves trampling under foot 
all the vital principles of that Constitution 
— they set at defiance its special injunc- 
tions, by nn anarchical and revolutionary 
power — violating natural right. Divine 
Revelation, and the conscience of the civil- 
ized world." 

If slaveholders do not claim the Constitu- 
tion as the title-deed to their slave proper- 
ty, why are anti-slnvery men so much in 
favor of an amendment of that instrument, 
in order to the eradication of negro servi- 
tude? The Amazon Miss Hitchcock has 
proven conclusively that the Constitution 
of the United States is a pro-slavery docu- 
ment, nnd yet it is only intended to protect 
slave holders iu their State rights, while 
the Constitution of Kentucky and the 
Southern States in general establish slave- 
ry itself. Does Mr. Clay intend to be un- 
derstood as saying, that the title-deeds by 
which the slaves are held in bondage can- 
not be cancelled until the very foundations 
of our Government shall have been over- 
thrown? If the Constitution is not "peace- 
ably changed bv legal means, through the 
omnipotent will of \jo.f> majority," is he in 
favor of its destruction by violence? 1 do 
not know whether the editor of the True 
American is really loo sublime to be com- 
prehended by a vulgar mind, or whether 
he is so obscure that nobody can find out 
his intention; but certainly there is a cloud 
of grandeur or ignorance resting on the 
paragraphs I have quoted. In the first he 
speaks of a governing minority in this 
Innd of equal rights, though I. a native 
bom Kentuckian. had always been inform 
ed that majorities ruled in a republic, until 
1 saw it contradicted by Mr. Clay. If 
about thirty-one thousand slaveholders gov- 
ern six hundred thousand white, non-slave- 
holders, then truly minorities do rule with 
n vengeance; and upon the same principle 
of argumentation. I would contend that 
Abolitionists govern the United Statei, be- 
•ause they are in a minority. In the sec- 



ond paragraph, wbntdnee he mean by the 
omnipotent will of the majority, if minori- 
ties enslave majorities? Do -h he know of 
any attribute greater than omnipotence 
whifli he can assign to n "despotic and ir- 
responsible minority?" If be were to re- 
view the productions of his pen, I think he 
would say as Dr. Witherspoon sain of 
some of the doctrines contained in his own 
published sermons: "I must huve been con- 
fuse ,| when I wrote them." 

Does he allude to slaveholders when he 
uses the words, "themselves trampling un- 
der foot all the vital principles of that 
Constitution?" If this is his meaning, can 
he show from the History of Kentucky, 
that such persons oftencr violate the Con- 
stitution than Abolitionists, in proportion 
to their numbers? Do "they" oftcner 
"set at defiance its special injunctions, by 
an anarchical and revolutionary power.'' 
than such men us Pair banks? But slave- 
holders, if the allusion is to them, are en- 
gaged in "violating natural right. Divine 
Revelation, and the conscience of the civ- 
ilized world." Now it ap|>cars to me that 
Mr. Clay, in this expression of an un 
founded notion about natural right, bus 
evinced himself a mere tyro in the doc- 
trine of the book of nature.as I could easi- 
ly show, if the limits of my communica- 
tion would permit an investigation. As he 
also accuses them of a violation of Divine 
Revelation, I would be much obliged tohiin 
or any other man for a knowledge of those 
particular texts which specially condemn 
the relationship of master nnd servant ; for 
I lime read the Bible through many n time, 
without being able to find them. He must 
have gained his knowledge of that myste- 
rious thing which he calls the "conscience 
of the civilized world* 1 from Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics, or else from some unpublished 
Arabian night's entertainment story; for I 
feel confident that it never appeared in 
print before, since Faust's invention claim- 
ed the attention of mankind, iu the form of 
the most prominent member ill n climax of 
opp. isition to slavery. 

"W e most frankly admit that we are not 
so Quixotic as to seek a fight with a mob; 
we know that we can be over|K>wered by 
numbers; yet from the defence of our 
known rights, we are not to he deterred by 
vague threats or real dangers, coming from 
any man or set of men." Is not the gen- 
tleman. In appearance, endeavoring to pro- 
voke the quiet and orderly citizens of Lex- 
ington into mob-violence? This is still 
more apparent from the following sentence. 
"Though under the ban of popular'pro- 
scription, baited by the wide-spread tongue 
of slander, and the relentless denuueiutions 
of n in power, set on by band* of hire- 
ling assassins, still, undismayed, planting 
ourselves upon our birthright. Constitution- 
al liberty, and the world-wide principles of 
truth and justice, we hurl back indignant 
defiance against these cowardly outlaws." 

He s. eks peraBOotion, and I bone fondly he 
will l« unable to find it. My ndviee to 
Kentuckians would be to avoid all personnl 
violence. Abolitionism gained more from 
the death of Edward P. Lovojoy, at the 
hands of an Alton mob, than from nil the 
speeches that have fallen from the lips of 
all its advocates. If Cossius M. Clay 
should find no opportunity to spit out the 
poison which is accumulating in his very 
heart, it will eventually cause bis ow n de- 
struction. The emaciated carcass of the 
True American will soon go down to the 
tomb of oblivion, in consequence of starva- 
tion, If it cannot obtain theudvuntnge lo be 
derived from the cry of persecution. All 
the gasconade of this first number, is iir- 
tended to secure Its existence. If it lives, 
it will feast upon slander, nnd delight to 
participate in feasts of mobocraey. insur- 
reci. ii. and revolution. By the assistance 
of p •rsecutioti from his enemies, Mr. Clay 
may become the James Gordon Benuet.of 
the West: without it, like the poor Hiber- 
nian who forgot his own name because oth- 
ers never mentioned it, he may cease him- 
self to remember that he ever uttcmptcd to 
become an editor. 

The writer of this article is not person- 
ally acquainted with Mr. Clay, and cannot 
be charged with malicious designs: he is 
not a slaveowner nnd therefore is not inter- 
ested ina pecuniary point of view; but he 
is interested in the welfare of his country, 
and for that reason he will rebuke the slan- 
derer of his innocent fellow citizens, who- 
ever ho may Ik: that dares to attempt it, 
fearless of a blade from Russell's care or 
of n duel challenge from the iraducer of 
thirty-one thousand Kentiicklnns, though 
he would despise himself, if he had not too 
much courage to engage in single combat, 
with any man, in opposition to the laws of 
his country. J- M. C. 

Tmf. Fourth of July. — Our high holi- 
day the Fourth of July is close nt hand. 
How many unfledged orators will make it 
the occasion to try their wings! Whnt 
lofty flights into the empyrean! What a 
quantity of senseless dabble uhotit liberty, 
progress, the rights of man, and this great 
coun ry. 'Words,' friends, 'words, words.' 
The high idea of our Fathers, which was 
Hope in the Future, has become a petrifac- 
tion. We are so tickled with the praises 
of the present that we leave unfinished the 
work which they began. Content with 
toasting their memory, we forget that their 
hope is not realized, till practical equality 
and independance are shared by all. Let 
the great pnr|iose of the American move- 
ment never be lost sight of. by those to whom 
it has been unfolded, namely, tho organiza- 
tion of human rights in social institutions. 
The noble motto on our ling "E Pluribus 
Uduhi" is but another expression of Univer- 
sal Unity, which according to the Associa- 
tive doctrine ia to be realized on enrth. — 
We are happy to learn that in many places 
the Working-men propose to hold social 
gatherings, and thus celebrate the " great 
and good day." We hope their plan will 
be generally adopted, and that instead of 
listening tostale and fulsome panegyrics on 
liberty, which mean nothing at all, they 
will come together for the interchange of 
sentiments and views, which may well stir 
the anal and awaken u noble enthusiasm. 

Harbinger. 

Hon. Daniel Webster. — This eminent 
lawyer is now engaged as counsel in an im- 
portant case in the Court of Errors, grow- 
ing out of the blowing up of certuin build- 
ings by the city authories in stopping the 
progress of the great fire. Other men dis- 
tinguished for their legal attainments, are 
to be heard in the same case. He is re- 
tained us counsel in several causes to be ar- 
gued at the present term. 

We believe the fact is not generally 
known that Mr. W abater is giving his un- 
divi led attention to the business of his pro- 
fession. Ho is associated with Messrs. 
Stiirtevnnt and Marsh of this city — gentle- 
men distinguished for their legal acquire- 
ments and business tact. He passes much 
of his time here, and is daily consulted by 
clients, thereby making his learning and 
experience useful to his fellow citizens. — 
A T . Y. Commercial. 



us to tho issue, that it is really difficult to 
learn the verdict of the jury by inquiring 
of any one outside of the court-room! Sev- 
eral days often elapse before we hear iu the 
street w hether a human being has been con- 
demned lo death or acquitted, on his trial 
for the crime of murder. Bodies are found 
dead around about and among us, some pro- 
bably murdered, somesuicides, and the coro- 
ner and his jury may hold their inquest in 
peace, without half a dozen others bearing 
of the awful facts. They are subjects socom- 
inon as rarely to excites the least curiosity. 
A dead body in the river attracts hardly us 
much attention as a captured catfish strug- 
gling for liberty. We will cross the river 
in multitudes to witness a duel, with BOOM 
the same feelings and curiosity tbul we at- 
tend n circus or a -monkey show.' We die 
or are killed, buried and forgotten in a few 
hours; too many of the living never think- 
ing of the dead or death after Mr. Vunzilc 
(the gravo digger, we suppose) baa per- 
formed his last sad duties." 

The NoBTn and South. — The Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle makes the following amu- 
sing summary of the means which the 
North furnishes to the South, and for which 
our Southern neighbors are almost entirely 
dependant: 

"They build our houses, they adorn them 
with furniture.and supply them with every 
comfort and convenience of which we have 
ever conjectured. They educate our chil- 
dren, and cover our nakedness from head 
to foot, with hats and shoos, coats and shirts 
— wo eat tin- i r flour, cheese, butter, apples, 
codfish, potatoes, pickels, |>ork and onions 
— wo feed our cattle with tlieir liny, drive 
their horses in their harness to their car- 
riages, with their whips — we walk with 
their sticks, ride on their saddles, write on 
their papier, wash with tlieir sonp, scrub 
with their brushes, sweep with their brooms, 
milk in their pails, cook in their pots,strikc 
with their hammers, blow with their bel- 
lows, cut with their axes, sow with their 
seed, reap with their hooks, pull with their 
leather. whitewash with their lime, paint 
with tlieii-paint, march by their tunes, a -ad 
bytheir lights, drink their Congress water 
and rum, and smoke their segars, and last 
and liest of nil LheOB blessings, we marry 
their pretty girls, who make the best of 
wives." 

Never Fail. — The great secret of suc- 
cess in life is never to give up. If we were 
to leave a legacy lo our children, and had 
nothing better, we should bequeath them as 
tlieir motto 'persevere.' More is lost than 
people suppose by want of well directed 
energy — we do not mean that energy which 
comes by fits and starts, but by a ceaseless, 
untiring tenacity of purpose, assisted by 
sound commi/U sense ui the affairs of life. 
Tour weak minded men, who give up at 
the first rebuff, are good for nothing. — 
Great souls achieve immortality by dint of 
untiring perseverance. Look at Columbus 
— he was seventeen years iu procuring the 
little fleet which discovered a world. See 
how Washington toiled year after year, 
amid constantly recurring disappointment, 
luqoring, too, under a want of money and 
the suspicions of Congress; but he perse- 
vered and our independence was achieved. 
Do not despair therefore. Let your watch- 
word hi 'never fail.' Rise superior to 
your fortunes, and you will yet be great 
and rich. — Xeal's Gazette. 



From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 

The Lowell Courier, in some remarks 
in relnlion to the next Presidency, says : 

"We think the true policy of the Whigs 
is to let the matter rest for a year or two, 
at l«»st, and in the mean time endeavor to 
cultivate a spirit of union, which may unite 
the whole anti-Texas party in the country 
as one, and not have two candidates in the 
field lo weaken and divide us, and thus givo 
the pro-slavery party an easy victory." 

This may lie very well so far as may re- 
late to the name of an individual. But the 
ground cannot bo too early assumed that 
the next candidate of the Whigs for the 
Presidency must be a citizen of one of the 
free States. 



Col. Butler. — It is said that Col. William O. 
Soman Will receive the appointment of Minister 
to Russia sometime in July ne\t, at which time Iho 
four years of Cot. Todd expire. 



The City of Lynch Law. — Morals in 
Vicksburgh. — The Vieksburg Constitution- 
alist makes confession of a strange regnrd- 
lessness for human life In the city of vio- 
lence and bloodshed. That paper says: 

" We have had several trials for murder 
in the Circuit Court now in session, and so 
perfectly indifferent are a large majority of 



Jewish Females in Damascus. — The 
dresses are of the most splendid descrip- 
tion. The bend dress is adorned with nat- 
ural flowers, and entwined with n wreath 
of diamonds: two or three large drops of 
emerald fall over the forehead, while the 
hair flows in curls and ringlets over the 
shoulders nnd waist, or is platted in innu- 
merable little braids, each of which has a 
small gold coin fastened at the point. Some- 
times these plaits are made of silk as a sub- 
stitute for false hair, which is very gener- 
ally worn by the ladies. Several rows of 
beautiful pearls are suspended around their 
necks; but 1 never saw any of a very large- 
size. The custom is Oriental, wide panta- 
loons, long, open skirt and tight boddicc, 
cut very low in front and pinched at the 
wrist, the chemisette or tucker being of 
transparent gossamer. The most violent 
contrasts preferred. One of the Indies wore 
cherry colored pantaloons, n skirt embroi- 
dered with a border of colored silk and 
gold, a satin hoddice of bright green, and 
a striped Persian shawl tied round tho 
waist, another wore pantaloons of bright 
citron, a rose colored petticoat, and a black 
velvet boddice, while a third wasdressed in 
an entire suit of sky blue fringed with gold, 
set of with n superb purple shawl by way 
of girdle. — True Reformer. 

The Onondaga Chief, aged over 100 years, died 
Inst Saturday ul Oneida Castle. Few of his raco 
are now left. The young Chief and his family, it 
is said, gathered round his body, dressed in his full 
chief's atlire, with unatfected grief. 



COM M ICR CI A Is. 



From Hie Louisville Morning Courier, June 27. 
REVIEW Or THE MARKET. 

The River tsM eonlinued to rise at this place, 
and there is now 8 feet 9 inches in the Canal. This 
affords capital navigation from Pittsburgh lo the 
mouth of the I Ihio. and many line class of Ixwits 
bar* come out from Iheir moorings und have ob- 
tained good freights, or ure now loading for South- 
ern and Western ports. The shipments at this 
place for the week lire heavy ill the article* of To- 
bacco, Hemp, Bageing and Rope— of ihe latter ar- 
ticle we ascertain lliut over MIDO pieces aud coils 
will have been shipped. The popular boal Louis- 
ville, will also complete her loading on to-morrow. 
She will lake largely of these articles. The stir 
about the wharves und at the shipping point below, 
where the larger class of boals receive tlieir car- 
goes, indicates qaUa a revival of business — upon 
Ihe heels of great dulness, in consequence of tho 
previous low stage of Ihe river. As Ihe present 
rise cannot be exported lo coiilinue long, it is the 
last effort of Ihe season to reduce Ihe stocks which 
had accumulated during Ihe I line the navigation 
has been, in a measure, suspended. 

Tin: WkathM has assumed a m illed appear- 

a mason of activity among Ihe farmers in securing 
their abundant crops. During the rainy season 
very little produce has come in from Ihe couulry. 
Except tor the present week, we have had lo notice 
but few operations, in ally lending article. The 
Tobacco warehouse had become quite full, waiting 
an opportunity to ship. We notice the slock is 
fasl diminishing. A more particular notice will 
be found in Ihe order of our subjoined review, al- 
though we have few or no changes, in prioe, lo 
make this week. 

Beef— Sailed.— There is very little in market, 
and thai which is put up, is mostly for steamboat 
asm. The price is regulated bv the quality, and ia 
merely nominal— 4S0$6,SO. 

Bacon rcmaius without chnngc. Not much com- 
ing in, and our last quotations have ruled this 
week. Wc quote Sides, from wagons, 6c; Hams 
MS,; Shoulders 4S4ic Report sales of 18,000 



lb.-. Sides from store at Clc- ,000 lbs. same 
lot of Porkhouse Banks brasjfht 8c. The ptc 
light, and will be t. .el. cU-.i.ed out the pr 
rise of the river. 

Bacoi.no and B/J.r Rorr.. — There is liltle i 
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Iflc; 87 pa. al 10c; Ml ps. 
"ifst. ul 10c; 21 pa. 
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il quotation 
■ cts. cash. H 
the yarns s4 
• figuri 



k lWlhlids. This 
it inspected last 
for lh. 



in the way of sales t 
various small sales at 

Bageillg at 10c; 31 | 
at 10c; 60 ps. superior at I lie; 
st Hi 30 ps. at 10c; Heods R 
« coils 4c. These prion are 
our quotations cannot be relied on as a trie- in- 
dex lo the market, ranging M Ihey do from 9 to 
1 U els. cash. Bagging from tie- country looms is 
not uniform in quality, and Ii nco the varialioua 
in our quotations of Cash sal -. Shipments this 
week will exceed 5.1100 piaaw and coils. 

Cotton. — Alabama and Tennessee at 5/Sllic. — 
ock is goo I. 
ton Yahns.— TV 
ill our tables M B, 

e. 'are held i". ab. 

BUM remain without cli.uigc at our figure*. 
Ciikhe— In boxes 7e. 
Coffee. — W'e have no change to liole. Sales 
confined inninlv lo ll itv Inde. A good arti- 
cle of Rio 7,«7 5.8c; Prune 7,198b. 
Flaxseed. — In demand at $1.05. 
1'i.ona.— The stock !■ fair. W« quote for < ity 
Mills *3,00. From stores for t nicy brands 1 1 at, 
25. We hear of no sales, except iu small parcels. 

Hides. — ISnaa Bids* 3M4c Dry Salted B| to 
»c. Fluit 12 lo 13c. We ar. advi»ed of sales of 
400 Salted, averaging over 4'J lbs. at 9c. call All 
descriptions in good demand. 

Hcisr — We have no variatieiis in price to notice 
this week. Shipments l. rgc We quote in loose 
lots from wagons and by the r.ver $58/965 V ton, 
$70 has been paid for n superior article. 

I'eatuer». — Good Fealhers taken readily at 25c. 
Ginseng meets a ready sale at 25c. 
La«d.— The receipts quite light. Country lard 
from wagon 6t»6(c Pork-li aise is held al 7 cts. 
Slock ia verv light. 

Nail«. — litd. kegs 100 bbls i I .J4.25; 8d. $-1,250 
4,50; 6J. $4,75; 4il. $5,25. 

Provisions. — The market is quite bare. Prime 
Pork is held al $10. M.-sa $l ).50OI3. We hear 
of sales at these prices. 

Rice.— A prime article head Rice 5c. 
Si <;a«.— There is nothinf doing beyond tie or- 
dinary demand for rilv trade. Holders are firm 

at Holts. 

Lard On. is quick al 65c 

Tobacco. — Receipts for th 
shows an increase on the a 
week. The price has not 
class— and we quote Fir-ts al VI.50OS: Seronda 
$2.9.V33, I0; Thirds $1,1001,75. There hove Keen 
but ■ few hhds. of Ihc first class in market since 
our last review. Then- is a good deal of inquiry 
for a bright Cigar Leaf Tobacco, and an article of 
the right spot would eo and a good price. 

Wheat. — There is aeoiistant demand for all that 
arrives. The City Millers giv. 75c. The receipts 
for the week have la-en liglil Very finle com- 
ing in. New Wheat i- loolo-d for soxm. The 
ui:, r . - 1 will open ot 60SMi2c. perbushel. 

Wool..— I'nwashed ISOWc. Weaned 35«28c. 
and in demand. 

Whiskev.— The demand i« steady, and price* 
Tan little. From wagons it il taken at 191* 1 0|c. 
Rectified 20c. 

Freights are lower. Tohareo to New Orleans 
$4 per hhd. To Pittsburgh alel intermediate ports 
20c. per hundred. Bagging and Rope to New Or- 
leans 30r. Other freiglil at similar rates. 

Cincinnati, Jane 35, P. M. 
ol be. i cattle is goo i and 
oioa ...Hinalsut 3 50 B $4 
rior al 3 • 3 25. 
of Pots at 31 O 34c. V lb. and 
Pearls at 4c. 

|j fans — Wasitd bring a goo I price if there was 
any in market. Tlu- inquiry is brisk for a good 
article. 

Beeswax— Continues in demand at 26c. IT lb. 
We notice very IHtle coining iu. 

Hi iter — Is arriving quite freely, and price* 
hav -till furtlierdo. un- ■ 'I : packers ar- i .sing 
in a fair article at 7 I'd 7ic V lb. and good at 8a. in 
tuhs from wagon*. Frch print retail* i» market 
at 124 O 15c., and crock at 10 ■ 121. The market 
is flat. 

Cheese.— The market i* well supplied, ami sale* 
arc lo a fair extent at 5|, 51, and 6c. for good to 
best, in large and email |«rcels, and 5 O 5 4 e. for 
common to fair. 

Ego*.— The packers are poymg7 O 74c. V in., 
and arc well supplied. Retail sale* in market 84 
O 10c. t» do*. 

Feather*— Are in demand at 25 O 26 V Hi. for 
a good article. Receipts and stock light. 

Flolr. — The transaction* of the week have been 
confined to retail lots for home eonmmption, which 
hav.- sold ol a range of $3 65 S 3 75 V bbl.. Iho 
principal sale* being al :t 70 fo :t 75, and an occa- 
sional lot of a favonle brand reaching 3 80. At 
Canal this morning I If bids, at 3 46. 

Grain — Wheat runes in very sparingly, and 
readily command* 75c I*" bushel of 60 lb*. Corn 
sells by quantity at S74 O :i9c, and retails ia 
market at 40 O 43c. The sloi rate for Oals is 30 
O 33c; very little selling now above she lower 
figure. A sale from river this morning of 258 
bnshels Oats 28c. 

Provision*. — Transactions still continue limited 
and oreeoafsned almost exclusively to Bacon. Wo 
quote extreme* of. the mark- I a* follow*: Extra 
Sugar Hams 9c. Sugar cured *4c- Canvassed 74c. 
Common «4 O 7c. Side* 54 !S 64c. ond Shoul- 
ders 1 5-8 O 5. No. 1 Lard 7 ! O 8c. No. 2, «4 O 
7 cents. 

Whiskev— Sal«s vi-slenlax at. Railroad and 
Canal at 184c. V gallon. All al river this morn- 
ingsold at 18}c. A sale of loo bbls. from store at 
18 3-8c. At Canal 75 bbls. at 18f. 
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New York 
The foreign news per Coicd 
ceived here at an early hour th 

appear to have had anv effect 
The sales of Cotton has not bei 
lent lo establish the market. 

Flour i*very dull, the lee* 
exceed the demand — Gciie**c< 
above $4 68}; Ohio and Mich 
Southern km. Is are .e.. !.. un- 
limited. 

Cattle Marbct— June 10.- 
Beef Cattle, (875 from Ihe Bot 
Calvea.aud 1,500 Sheep and I, 
Beef Cattle.— The market 
usually dull, and the transact!' 
they have been for three ni 
were verv backward, and o 
•mall lot offeriag, 850 remai 
notwithstanding, slilt hold - 
instances have obtained laatv 
we accordingly resume. Fori 
qualities, $5 (3 5 50, superior t 
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C A N I) I DA T ES. 
FOR congress. 
Hon. GARRETT HAVIS. 
Hon. THUS. P. MARSHALL. 

FOR THE MtUTa OF KENTUCKY. 

C. C. Mi K >Ri:. Esq, 
R. S. TODD, i:sq. 

for nousE of itEPni r'NTATtves. 
( 1 en . LESLIE O 'MBS. 
J. CUNNINGHAM, Esq.. 
Gen. G. H . DAI.NABY. 
ELIHU I IOC. AN. Esq. 
JOHN W. OVEKTON, Esq. 
DAVID WATT* Esq.. 

MA KRIKDl 

In Richmond, on We.ine.dav 25lh ull., by Rev. 
U 1). Huston, Mr. Arthov* <:i,Airr lo Mi** Eaox* 
Browv, daughter of Kaeaatl -own, all of Madi- 
son COOlltV. 

On Thursday, the 26th ull . by the same. Mr. 
Sojirss Shearer lo .Miss taauau Fowler, both of 
Malleoli eounlv- 

Ou the lOlh nit. Mr. Tii- via* Theobald, of 
Frankfort, to MUs Sisam M- ipfett, of Trimble 
county. 



n i E » 

In this city, on Saturday 

a of Mr. J on s Vibdes. 

On the 15th ult. in Clark. 
LIAM WEBB, aged 77 year: 

In Ihe vicinilv of tins pjai 
ROMAN, aged "71 years. 

At his residence in Un- oitv 

Dr. JAKES KIBUBACK, ai 
nisler of the gospel. 
In this place on Sunday lot, 
- of Josr.ru aud Elizabeth 

III Middleburv, \ enooiil. 
Jl' LlltS CLARKE, IN., .for 
deal of Lexington, and well I 
editors of the UstaUigaaoer, at 
one of Ihe founder*. Mr. C. 
excellent moral character, a 
writer of no ordinary culibr.- 

P "li. Winchester, on the S2d 
KEITH, of consumption. 



aighl lost, JAMES. 

eeiinly, Dr. WIL- 

. , Mr. WILLI AM 

. on Thursday la*t, 
aged and eminent 

IJKBECCA, daugh- 
. Ullowav. 
an the 7th last .nt. 

low II as one ol Ihe 
which paper be waa 
«as a gcnUcm an of 
npe scholar, and a 
Peace lo the de. 

in*. MRS. JI LIA 



CONCBB1V, 

mj-R. VAN METER will t ifi iTiatail im 

1* I sisling of .\ . 1 1 \i pa, RojJBa 

in M--.-H Chapel, on ••lmi.- i .cl.d. uce L>.,v. ' al 

9 o'clock, P. M. 

Singing by 70 or 80 of his JuTeaill f.'|a». Tho 
object of the Concert is to aid a Benevolent Inati« 
tatioa in this citv. 

Admittance, 124 Cents. July 1. It 



A NT 1 -SI .A V i:U V 

To tie Editors "f the Courier, (Louisville, 
K ittucky.) 

In your paper of Juno I61I1, whiob has 
iaeu handed me siuee my return liome, I 
limi ;ui editorial article, animadverting se- 
verely upon some remarks made by iii" in 
an anti-slavery convention bald in the city 
Of Cincinnati on the a 12tb and 13th of the 
present month. The remarks as reported 
in the "Herald," and republished by your- 
selves and the ••Journal." nluee mo in a 
very unenviable attitude towards my fel- 
low citizens, and it is certainly due bolli lo 
myself and them, that 1 should have an op- 
portunity of explaining through your col- 
umns. I suppose that neither yourselves 
nor any one else will question the right ok 
i'Koi'kiktv of any citizen, who chooses so to 
do, attending the meetings of a Conven- 
tion or any other primary assemblage of 
the people, organized for illegal anil legiti- 
male object. This being conceded, the ob- 
jection only lies against what 1 or an) one 
else might door say to alloc! the delibera- 
tions of such a body. As this is a matter 
ofa porsoual nature, I will first slate 
OCTlhatit is not true "thai I was (a -i you state) 
\\\o first Vice President of the Convention, 
and exercised a controlling influence over 
its deliberations." My name was never 
presented to the Convention as such; but 
\va< afterwards added to the list contrary 
to iny wishes. 1 went to the Convention 
without the slightest expectation of utter- 
ing a word, or taking any part whatever 
111 ils deliberations. At the same lime I 
felt myself perfectly nt liberty to net or 
speak if 1 should think proper to do so. — 
What 1 itiil say. Mas entirely off-hand and 
Unpremeditated, rapidly spoken, and conse- 
quently imperfectly reported. In relation 
lo my remarks that have given such offence 
(and justly too) both to yourselves aud 
others, 1 would state that the reporter left 
offal the very |K>int where it was necessa- 
ry that my language should be given, in 
order that my position might be under- 
stood. 

I was arguing the positions ''That slave- 
ry corrupts the morals of a people, and 
that the legal relation of master and slave 
frequently places both in a position where 
they arc compelled to transgress the most 
imperative precepts of the Bible." After 
citing several instances to illustrate my po- 
sition. I distinctly and clearly stated, that 
such instances of injustice and cruelty 
as bad just been recited were by no means 
general in Kentucky ; but that as a general 
thing. I lie slaves were well fed and clothed, 
and humanely treated. Moreover, that 
the conduct of such |>crsons as were in the 
habit of treating their slaves cruelly was 
universally condemned. And us God is my 
Judge. 1 must solemnly aver that I had not 
the slightest intention of conveying the 
idea to that audience, that isolated cases of 
cruelty and maltreatment on the part of 
11, asters toward their slaves, were a crite- 
rion by which to judge of the general con- 
dition of lilt- slaves ill Kentucky. To 
have thus staled, would have been to as- 
sert what I knew to be false. 

To the best of my recollection, I said 
nothing then or subsequently, which I 
would not say before a Kentucky audience, 
liecause I spoke nothing but whut I conceiv- 
ed 10 be the TBUTH. 

On the following day I left the city, but 
wascompelled, unexpectedly^ to return in 
the afternoon. Mr. Fee, of Lewis county, 
Ky., came to me and informed 111c that he 
was about to leave the Convention, and 
that they had passed a resolution in the 
morning which he feared would have an 
injurious tendency in Kentucky. He 
thought those present from the slave states 
should protest ngainst it — in which view I 
concurred. A reconsideration wxs asked 
for, and I then asked the Convention what 
meaning was intended to lie attached to the 
iltb resolution, which was so worded as to 
express a "sympathy for those who were 
punished or imprisoned for aiding slaves to 
regain that freedom which our nation de- 
clared inalienable." 

There did not seem to lie an entire unan- 
imity of opinion in relation to the meaning 
lo be attached to this resolution. 1 there- 
fore explained my views somewhat ut 
length, and in as plain language as I could 
command, upon the irritating ellecLs of 
persona going from the free stutes, for the 
purpose of aiding or abetting the slaves to 
escape. 1 endeavored to show that this 
conduct had retarded the cause of emanci- 
pation in Kentucky — that it was illegal 
and unjust; and would, moreover, retard 
the progress of the cause which anti-slave- 
ry men profess to be banded together to 
advance; and that for one. I could not vote 
for any act or resolution of tho Conven- 
tion which sanctioned, or appeared to sanc- 
tion a violation of existing laws. After 
explanations had been made by several 
members, I understood a majority of the 
Convention to mean simply this: 

"That the entire system of slavery, and 
the whole code of laws which sustained it, 
were morally wrong, and that all who hold 
this doctrine, cannot but sympathise with 
those who, in obedience to what they con- 
sidered the obligations of the divine law, 
felt it their duly to violate the existing lav 
of Ilie land, and for such violation, were 
suffering the penalties." 

It is true, many members of the Conven- 
tion went much further than this; but hav- 
ing defined my position so us to be clearly 
understood, 1 feel myselfno more responsi- 
ble for the opinions of the thousands there 
present, than yourself or any one else 
would lie, for the individual opinions of the 
thousands who might attend a Whig or 
Democratic Convention. 

fl left the city early next morning and did 
not return lor some days; and, coiiscquent- 
Iy, did noi know what I was reported to 
have said, until 1 saw the Herald of Wed- 
nesday. In the mean time the imperfect 
report of my remarks had travelled lo Lou- 
isville in the "Dailies" and had raised a 
storm of indignation and excitement 
against myself, at which I am not ulull sur- 
prised^ Upon going to the office of the 
'•Herald" to make the necessary correc- 
tions. I was partially anticipated by the ap- 
pearance of the correction, made in the 
daily "Herald" of Wednesday. There 
are other inaccuracies in the Report of my 
remarks, w hich 1 need not now notice, and 
which I have no doubt were unintentional- 
ly mode. 

And now, Sir, having disposed of this 
matter, so far as to place myself personally 
right in relation to my individual action at 
this Convention, I ho|ie to bo permitted to 
say, that as a citizen of Kentucky — as an 
individual who most sincerely and earnest- 
ly desires the advancement, both morally, 
socially and politically, of my adopted Ci- 
ty and State, and as one who is willing to 
make some personal sacrifice for the ac- 
complishment of these objects; I most ear- 
nestly desire to see adopted some legal and 
constitutional plan, having for its object the 
extirpation of slavery from the soil of 
Kentucky. But 1 say here, whut 1 said at 
the Convention in Cincinnati, that while 1 
umacitizen of Kentucky. I neither intend 
lo violate the laws thereof, or in anv way 
tio counlenauce those who do so. If the 
laws are unjust ami wrong, the legal remc- 
,ly is THE BALLOT BOX. 1 have no 
interest in this matter separate from my 
fellow -citizens. Anv measure that tends 



to advance their interests, certainly advon- 
ces mine. All the property that I own. or 
ever expect to own. is here; and the value 
of my property, of my labor, and my chil- 
dren's labor, is lo bo affected (and very 
greatly affected too,) by the decision of ibis 
question. Nut In Ituee an opinion upon sub- 
jects of great stale or national importance, 
involving the pecuniary aud moral interests 
of us all, argues a supineneas and indiffer- 
ence utterly unworthy of the America* 
Citizen. To hold a distinct and unequivo- 
cal opinion upon any matter of state'or na- 
tional importance, and lo be too BASE or 
lowinm.v. IT". \K LKSSLY 1., •\|.iv>-. it.i- 
to exhibit a spirit worthy of a slave, but 
not of a freeman; and while a drop of 
blood courses in my veins, I will never dis- 
grace the honored name of an AMERICAN 
CITIZEN, by voluntarily confessing my- 
self a slave. 

But again, Sir, you have been pleased to 
add to the excitement already existing 
against me, by dragging in the fact that I 
was born on a foreign soil and am influen- 
ced In my opinions by a desire to advance 
the interests of a foreign power. It is true, 
Sir, I was not born in Kentucky; and when 

1 deny the country of my BIRTH, I shall 
feel rayaetf unworthy of the land of mv 
AIM IPTION. I am not responsible for my 
birth, but I am for my sentiments and ac- 
tions, and lhud always thought, heretofore, 
that auinu's IvDl t'ATK >.N has a greater 
influence over his thoughts, feelings, ac- 
tions, and prejudices, than the mere acci- 
dent of his BIRTH. I grew up from l«jy- 
hiHxl in these United Status, anil my char- 
acter and opinions have been formed under 
the inlluciicc of the same institutions and 
the same laws that have moulded and form- 
ed your own. I became a resident of a 
slave State before I was of age; since 
which time, 1 have resided nowhere else. 
My fust vote was cast in Kentucky. Those 
that are dear to me as my own life were 
liorn here; and my fondest and most cher- 
ished ussociaiions centre in the city of Lou- 
isville — and any insinuation that you or 
any one else may cast upon my political 
integrity, I pronounce unfounded and 1111- 
just. 

In regard to the public trusts with Which 
you say I have heretofore been honored, I 
would merely ask yourself and others of 
my fellow citizens, whether I have ever 
proved unfaithful to the trusts reposed in 
me — whether I have not always striven 
honestly to advance what I believed to !«• 
the liest interests of my adopted City — and 
if you answer the first question negatively, 
and the latter affirmatively, which I am 
sure you must do, if you answer truly, I 
put it to your conscience whether the im- 
putation which you have licen pleased to 
eWtrpOM my integrity and honor in your 
leading editorial of the 18th inst., is not as 
unfounded as it is unjust. 

In conclusion, Sir, permit me to say to 
yourself and my fellow-citizens, that when 
I promised in the presence of God and man 
to support the laws and the Constitution of 
the United States, and the laws and Consti- 
tution of Kentucky. I made no menial res- 
ervations. I meant all I said. I am not 
conscious of nn infringement either of the 
letter or spirit of my obligations, and 1 
challenge any one to show where I have 
ever violated them in a single particular. 

All [ash, then, is, the protection of those 
aws, and the enjoyment of those rights 
guarantied to me in the Constitution I am 
bound to support. 

Your fellow-citizen. 

KDG W( X F.I '.1)1 1 A.M. 



From lbs Cincinnati Herald. 

Remarks of Mr. Pieufont in the Anti- 
Si.avkry Convention on the 1 Irn. — As we 
are unaccustomed to reporting, we cannot 
venture on any thing more than a sketch 
of the remarks of Mr. Pierpont, on the af- 
ternoon of the 1 1th. 

Mr. I'iorpont arose after the singing of a 
beautiful song by Mr. Clark, and remarked, 
that the song was better than a long speech. 
After an affecting allusion to this poet, and 
the cause of his absence, (the sickness of a 
beloved sister) he continued — while such 
words thrill throughout our laud, the aboli- 
tion of slavery is not hopeless. There is a 
power in such music not to be resisted, a 
power which can loosen chains. It rolls 
from our northern hills, and resounds 
among your Ohio knobs, and its echoes will 
be heard in Kentucky, till slavery shall be 
known as a matter of history, and not fact. 

It seemed to him that the report (the ad- 
dress by the Business Committee,) deserved 
something more than n mere vote in its fa- 
With great deference to his friend 
in the middle of the house, he would say, 
let it not be cut down — no part of it can lie 
dispensed with. Our cause demands these 
plain, simple, old expositions of truth. 

We had slept too long: remember the 
words of the address, as true as were ever 
written by the pen of mail: — "slavery cor- 
rupts religion and destroys the morality of 
the People." 

Corrupts religion — the religion of Dim 
who came to redeem man from oppression. 
The first sermon lie ever preached was an 
anti-slavery sermon. And w hen IK- en- 
tered the synagogue, he sat down, and 
opened the book and read — the spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me, for he has 
anointed me to preach deliverance to the 
captive, the opening of the prison doors to 
them that are bound. Carry out bis teach- 
ings upon that occasion — there would not 
be, there could not be u slave on the earth. 

"Slavery corrupts religion. " Why? 
With all its insanity, it has the intelligence 
to see that unless religion be corrupted, it 
will be destroyed. Slavery must corrupt 
religion, or Religion will 'be the death of 
Slavery. It is a question of Life and Death 
between them. Its language is, "If lean 
out my finger on the lips of the minister; if 
I can lock the door of his church against 
the advocates of the anti-slavery cause; and 
so insinuate myself into the hearts of the 
worshippers as to induce them to turn n 
deaf ear to mine accusers, I have good 
hope to live on a little while longer. (Hear 
— hear.) But, where true, pure and pow- 
erful words are spoken from the pulpit, thev 
will reach the hearts of the people, and 
there 1 cannot stand." 

Why meet we here? This is n very- 
good building — but when the Convention 
was announced in Cincinnati, did the 
churches vie with each other ill the proffer 
of their houses? (No! No!) He could not 
speak certainly of Cincinnati — but if it 
were here, as at the North, the doors if 
opened at all lo the advocates of the down- 
trodden, would open reluctantly, creak 
harshly, reminding one of those doors de- 
scribed by Milton, which, on their hinges 
grated harsh thunder. 

Mr. Lewis. — It is right to say that no 
other church was applied for. We wanted 
the best in town for our purposes, and we 
got it. 

Mr. Pierpont. — I rejoice at it — and yet I 
deeply sympathise with the trustees of the 
other churches that they were all neglect- 
ed. (Much laughter.) This will be mat- 
ter of history. The day would come when 
it would be recorded to the glory of a 
Christian church that it had done some- 
thing for this work in its beginings. Peace 
bo w ithin these w alls — (a voice, "and all 
the people say, omen" — ) aye, and all the 
People will say, Amen/ With them in the 
F.ast, it was no easy matter to obtain u 
church for the advocacy of unti-sluvery 



in Massachusetts, a church was closed 
against a minister, just returned from a fif- 
teen years' mission among the heathen, who 
» ished to present the claims of the heathen 
at home. The result was. indignation 
among the People — u |K>werful re-uctfon. 
which threw open the doors of the church, 
orthodox as it was, lo him (Mr. P.) heretic 
as he w as. to advocate in it the anti-slavery 
cause, real Liberty partyism. — all heretic 
as he was, for he was u Unitarian, and 
therefore, my friends, be careful how you 
receive what I have to say. (A VOfCe, 
" Bvep the Devil himself sjieaks truth soiue- 
linies.") 

Aye, the Father of Lies spcuks truth 
when it is for his interest to do s,i — and it 
is the interest of us all to tell the truth of 
slavery. 

" Slavery corrupts religion, and destroys 
the morality of the People." This is an 
awful fuct, but if it be a fact, Slavery is the 
most formidable adversary to our Govern- 
ment. A free Government can stand only 
upon essential morality — u|hiu n reverence 
for the Being and Government of a God. 
N.nv. what has Slavery done? Just this: 
— it has insinuated into the public mind that 
there is an authority higher than that of 
of God — that certain provisions of the 
Constitution, which it perverts to its own 
purposes, arc paramount to all other law — 
that our fathers having adopted the Consti- 
tution, we have no right to obey the laws of 
God which guaranty to every human being 
his rights, when the Constitution says, Nay. 
An officer of his own church had once come 
to him, after an anti-slavery discourse, and 
told him that there were certain Compro- 
mises of the Constitution, and therefore 
he ought not to preach so! 

Is it so? Then Slavery has made this a 
nation of Atheists. (Hear, Hear.) Who 
is God, but that being or thing whose law 
is of highest authority in the human soul? 
If there lie a law, higher than the law of 
Jehovah, the being who made that law is iny 
God. Jehovah is made second best. Who 
made that higher law ? The fathers of tho 
Constitution, and now, the fathers have fal- 
len asleep, and where are they? And who 
is our God? Slavery makes every man an 
Atheist in whose heart God is thus de- 
throned. 

Slavery thus strikes down one of the main 
pillars on which rests the Government of 
the Stale. "But, would you connect Church 
anil State?" No. Do you not see that you 
are on the wrong track? The proposition 
was, not that the State stands upon the 
Church, but upon morality and religion. 
Divorce the State from the Church — that 
was right — but wed the Slate by the strong 
lionds of love to Religion and Morality. 
If not, your case is hopeless. You make 
the Almighty your adversary, and though 
hand join in hand, ye cannot go unpun- 
ished. 

Slavery for half a century has beep mak- 
ing its inroads upon the pulpit and the sanc- 
tuary. It is forever creeping or crawling 
in, in one form or another. It hops in like 
the toail that leaped through the shrubbery 
of the garden of Eden, or creeps stealthily 
like the Old Serpent himself. 

Sometimes it enters in the form ofa man, 
whose son, educated to be a lawyer, has 
gone South, and is doing a lucrative busi- 
ness. You preach on slavery, ami the old 
man thinks you mean him: — " He meant 
me — that is personal preaching — I know 
it." He sees you afterwards : — " Did you 
mean me and iny son?" No! "Ah. but 
you did — there was nobody else there — 
you must have meant me." (Laughter.) 

This is not the only insidious form. — 
There is a fine family of daughters. One 
goes to the South, becomes principal of an 
Academy. She lives in ease, and is highly 
flattered. She is delighted — and writes 
home that it is the pleasantest place, and 
the beauti fullest thing in the world to be 
waited on. The good minister preaches on 
slavery. " It won't do — he means us surely 
— it is wrong to bo so pointed." 

A man sleeping soundly under his good 
pastor's voice, all at once wakes up just as 
lie is uttering the word Slavery. " What 
— what's that? Slavery? slavery, cotton 
— cotton, slavery — I have a ship engaged 
in that trade." — and he looks like a thun- 
der-cloud. (Great laughter.) 

These are but a few of the insidious 
forms under which slavery has crawled into 
the Church, until she has visited every spot, 
the pulpit, the pew, the singing choir — all 
except the "nigger pew" — that she avoids. 
She sits in the pew, shakes her finger at the 
minister, and says, touch ine, at your peril. 

What shall the poor man do? [A voice — 
"cry aloud and spare not"] and starve. 
[Laughter.] "If I offend 'Squire Barnes 
or Deacon Short, 1 am placed in a painful 
position. I must fight for it. But, 1 am a 
man of |>eace, and hate broils." He is 
helpless — some years at the Academy — an- 
other scries at CnUege — then at the Theo- 
logical School — he was withdrawn the best 
part of his life from manual labor. He is 
helpless — "What shall I do? I cannot dig — 
[Laughter.] To beg 1 am ashamed — there 
are my wile anil little ones, bound lo my 
life by innumerable ties — 1 might bo con- 
tent to starve myself, in propria persona; 
but to starve in them — O!" — Don't you 
pity bins! " But, let me see — there are 
other aud noble topics — it is not worth 
while to preach aliout one thing — I will 
talk of the lieuuty of holiness — [Laughter] 
— my people will be delighted to hear of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin." [Great 
laughter.] 

It is Slavery that does all this mischief. 
Its iron grip is upon the souls of the free 
North. 

After a few more remarks upon the in- 
roads of slavery upon the rights of the free 
Stales. Mr. Pierpont sat down amidst great 
applause. 

We have given but nn outline ofa speech 
which dc|ieuded for much of its effect upon 
the tones, the manner, ihe humorous turns 
of expression of the speaker, which it was 
impossible lo transfer to paper. 

From the Cincinnati Chronirlc. 

The Society of Friends on Slavery. — 
The Society of Friends is a religions soci- 
ety, giving their Testimony, as they call 
it, against the evils and wrongs of all sorts, 
which they believe to exist in the world. A 
part of this testimony is to have nothing to 
do with the evil themselves. A little re- 
view of their course in this country may 
not be uninstructive. It w ill be best under- 
stood by stating the acts of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Virginia. 

In the year 175!) the Yearly Meeting of 
Virginia propounded the following query : 
"Are Friends clear of importing Or buying 
negroes to trade on, and do they use those 
well which they are possessed of by inher- 
itance or otherwise. — endeavoring to train 
them up in the principles of the Christian 
religion?" 

In 1764 the Yearly Meeting advised 
Friends to consider the situation of the 
slaves, — have them more under their care, 
— instruct them, Ate. <Scc. 

In 17GG Ihe propriety of forbidding its 
members to purchase any more slaves was 
propounded to the Quarterly Meetings. 

In 17(17 the Yearly Meeting stated they 
could not at that time unanimously agree, 
and they referred it to the next meeting. 

In 1 768 the Yearly Meeting agree I that, 
in order to prevent the increase of slaves 
iii their society, "noueof our members, for 
the time to come ahull be permitted to pur- 



It) the year 1 773 the Yearly Meeting put 
forth a very strenuous docume' t. They 
declared (hat in that time of calamity it was 
thoir judgment "to minister justice and 
judgment to black and white, rich and poor, 
and free our hands from every species of 
oppression." Accordingly, they reoam- 
mended their members to clear themselves, 
by manumitting those of age. and tin- mi- 
nors when they arrive at age. 

In 1780 the Meeting recommended bhnf 
those w ho continued to hold slaves should 
not be labored with. 

In 1785 the meeting addressed the query: 
— "Do any Friends hold slaves, and do all 
bear faithful testimony against the prac- 
tice?" 

In 1787 they announced the final decision, 
that it was high time for them " to bear a 
faithful testimony against these tilings." 

In this manner the Virginia Yearly 
Meeting cleared itself of slaves. It was a 
gradual process. It was thirty years from 

the commencement of its ope rations before 
the Society could say it had 110 slaves. — 
Since that time It has borne ils steady testi- 
mony against that evil. 

All the oilier Yearly Meetings in America 
followed the same course; and the Society 
of Friends now hold no slaves. 

Has society so degenerated that this ex- 
ample cannot be followed? 

Instruction of Blacks. — The Southern 
Baptist Convention, recently held at Augus- 
ta, previous lo its adjournment, took some 
action in reference to the instruction of the 
colored population. The importance of 
such instruction was fully re<»gnized by the 
Convention, and made a subject of discus- 
sion. The fact is indicative of the influ- 
ence which the Northern feeling in respect 
to slavery had power to produce upon 
Southern men and Southern slaveholders, 
even while they were assembled to oppose 
that feeling. The following extract from 
the correspondence of the Charleston Cour- 
rier will be read with interest: 

u The Convention we say has adjourned. 
Its business to-dny did not occupy more 
than a few hours. The most important 
matter that was brought up, and perhaps 
the only important matter, was the religious 
instruction of the black population of the 
South. Much was said about this, and it 
was thought that the Convention ought not 
to adjourn without some expression of its 
sympathy ill those movements which are 
being now extensively made ill the Southern 
States, for the better religious instruction 
of this portion of our population. The 
time seemed auspicious for the expression. 
Dr. Manly, of Alabama, has lately taken 
the subject earnestly in hand in his own 
State. A Convention is, we understand, to 
meet in your city in a few days, for the same 
purpose. The feeling seems to be general, 
and this field of missionary labors ought to 
attract and must attract a much greater de- 
gree of attention than it has. Whoever 
has rend the work of Mr. (',. Colcock Jones, 
of Georgia, will heartily agree with us." 



MISCELLANY. 



the BRRnro. 

BY JULIA A. FLFTCIIP.R. 

Think gently of tlit? erring! 

Ye know not of the power 
With which (he dark temptation came 

In some unguarded hour. 
Ye may not know how earnestly 

They struggled, or how well, 
Until the hour of weakness came 

And sadly thus they fell. 

Think gently of the erring ! 

Oh do not thou forget, 
However darkly stained by siu, 

He 11 thy brother yet. 
H.-ir of that self same heritage ! 

Child of the self Kanie Cod ! 
He hath hut stumbled in the path, 

Thou hast iu weakness trod. 
Speak gently to the erring ! 

Eat is it not enough 
That innocence and peace have gouc, 

Without thy censure rough ? 
It sure must be a weary lot 

Th.it sin crushed heart lo bear, 
Ami Hit v who share a happier fate, 

Their chiding* well may spare- 
Speak kindly to the erring ! 

Thou yet mayst lead tin-in back, 
With holy words and tones of love, 

From misery's thorny track. 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 

Aud sinful yet must be, — 
Deal gently with the erring one 

As Cod bath dealt with thee ! 



Public Ofticerb. — The following list of native 
born and naturalized citizens holding office in the 
United States iJuverninent, in executive, diplomat- 
ic, and consular capacities, with the amount of the 
salaries, we copy from the Spirit of the Times of 
Philadelphia. It is said to have been compiled from 
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Ag'te sal's 


Virginiu, 


144 


£8)0,396 


Maryland, 


199 


1711,305 


PcniisyJvuiiiu, 


90 


1-23,790 


Massachusetts, 


4:l 


bG,'J45 


District of Columbia, 


99 


77,455 


New York, 


37 


63,950 


New Hampshire, 


M 


42,000 


Kentucky, 




34,150 


Maine, 


25 


31,150 


Ethode Island, 


6 


24,100 


New Jeney, 


17 


13,315 


Connecticut, 


15 


22,015 


Ireland, 


19 


g.i.ll 1 


South Carolina, 




17,-nu 


NurUl Carolina, 


li) 


1 «,31I0 


England, 


14 


14,500 


Louisiana, 


1 


9,0110 


Tciiucwcc, 


:i 


7,300 


trance, 




C,N)0 


Delaware, 


4 


0,750 


Germany, 


7 


6,350 


Scotland, 
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5,CC5 


Vermont, 




5,545 


Switzerland, 


4 


4,000 


Alabama, 
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4,500 


Ohio, 
Morocco, 
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4,400 
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2,1100 


Prussia, 




l.HOO 


Mississippi, 


1 


1.5UU 


Bmum, 


1 


1,000 



Great BxctTSKlOT' in Paris. — A fire- 
liraiul has been thro#n among the belles of 
Paris in the shape of a royal deeree, that 
the twelve new statues, ordered to complete 
the embellishments of the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, be modelled from the 12 most 
beautiful women now reigning as belles in 
Paris! It was thought by the King, that 
marble enough had lieen devoted to the 
heathen gods anil goddesses. Hut bis ma- 
jesty, with all his knowledge of the world, 
had little foreseen the frenzied emulation 
he was about arousing! The applications 
— the certificates of beauties uniliectbsable 
except in nim ble — Ihe hca|ied up influence 
for one beauty and another, the revelations 
mnde 10 the sculptors likely lo be employed 
— and the plotting and counterplotting to be 
recommended by influential |>crsons — have 
exceeded all the competitions by whic h the 
court was ever hefore^imde busy and bitter. 
The selection was at last delegated to the 
Dutc hess of Dcsnzes, and her recent ball 
presents a most unexpected character, ller 
invitations had been for a modern assembly 
in plain dress — but it turned out to be a 
fancy lull of the most extraordinary varie- 
ties of the statuesque and classic! Scarce 
a woman under fifty came without some 
symptom of one of the heathen gotljeasee. 
Minervas of all ages — Vonuacs, Diannea, 
Juiuh. t! races, and Muses — it was like a 
soiree ut Jlfpitcr's! Towards the close of 
the evening the excitement became so great 
that there was a general demand for an im- 
mediate decision by votes -thrown into an 
urn. The goddesses were attudiuizing about 
the room, their eyes flashing fire, and their 
most acnlpturable proportions swelling into 
the lines ofbenuiy — but the Dutchess fear- 
ed the re-action. It was wisely and firmly 



resisted, and Ihe celestials went home to 
(heir nominal gods. It-has since been de- 
cided that the rivalry is too exasperating, 
and the project of modern goddesses lias 
been abandoned. — N. Y. Evening Mirror. 



The epoch of being in love, notwith- 
standing all. it the most agreeable in the 
whole course of life. The soul has then 

no craving to gratify. Existence is el tlte 
highest premium, fir it is then we are far- 
thest from indifference. He who is in love 
cherishes life, and enjoys it the better for 
the little drawbacks in other all'airs, which 
only heighten love's relish when we return 
to it. It is a better and plensanter thing 
than money-getting, or courtship, or sullen 
study, or maddening ambition, or a thous- 
and grasping desires that engross us wholly 
without our feeling satisfied in their pur- 
suit. These are solitary objects; being in 
love is participated with another, and 
therefore is a social pleasure. The ro- 
mantic tinge, which often colors our con- 
duct, is an agreeable characteristic, it in- 
creases the attraction, and confers a hallow- 
ed charm upon the passion. Being in love 
is restraint U|<in evil feelings — a situation 
favorable to virtue. The love of woman 
is a correction of our perverse natures, 
and, while its seasons bust, nlwnvs mends 
the heart. Let any unbiassed and discrim- 
inating man, answer, what part of life he 
could look back upon with the most kindly 
feeling — what portion of his departed years 
he most cherished in his remembrance — 
and he would doubtless answer, the time he 
was in love. The memory of that delicious 
season, its little adventures, ho|>es, fears, 
and enjoyments, always comes over us with 
a rush of pleasant warmth — a sun-beam 
piercing the clouds of departed time, and 
irradiating for a moment our tottering 
ste|>s and grey hairs. Being in love min- 
Itles 11s with better things of life — keeps 
beautiful forms perpetually before the eye 
— gives up pleasing dreams— elevates the 
spirits — exalts our views. It tempers 
our harsher dispositions with the gentle- 
ness of beauty, and subdues our proudest 
pretensions to the government of tears and 
caresse s, of mildness and persuuiou. lie 
who has never been in love, is a miserable 
blockhead, who is ignorant of the highest 
joy Ibis distempered life possesses for mor- 
tals. Being in love is in fact, a sort of mil- 
lennium, far above all life's other good. 

Berk. Whig. 



Mammoth Cave. — The editor of tho 
Louisville Journal, in company with Ole 
Hull, recently paid a visit to this "mightiest 
of w onders." After speaking of the route 
by which he arrived at the cave, he says: 

"The arrangement of the hotel at the 
cave, kept by Mr. Miller is above all praise. 
Very few hotels iii the country can com- 
pare with it in respect either to situation 
or accommodations. The building is ex- 
ceedingly spacious, all its rooms are large, 
airy, and well ordered, its table is supplied 
tastefully and luxuriantly, its grounds are 
beautifully laid out, and its locution is In the 
midst ofa region where all kinds of wild 
sport can lie indulged in, every species of 
game being found there more abundantly 
than in almost any other part of Kentucky. 
Certainly there is no place of resort in the 
West where a few days, or weeks or 
months can be passed more delightfully. 

We passed sixteen hours within the cave, 
during which we travelled eighteen miles, 
but nt present we cannot attempt a descrip- 
tion of it. We intend shortly to spend two 
or three weeks there, and then we shall 
probably endeavor to record a sketch of 
what we aee and feel. No language, how- 
ever,can ever give even a feint idea of the 
visitant's impressions. For years, we 
have bean rending descriptions of the cave 
given by different travellers, many of Ibem 
eloquent and powerful, and we fancied that 
we had something like a correct conception 
of the great wonder, but w e felt on seeing 
it for ourse lves, how poor and vain were all 
efforts at description and bow infinitely all 
preconceived ideas must fall below the vast 
and tremendous reality. At every step of 
our progress for miles through the mighty 
ca\eru. the licautit'ul, the wild, the majestic, 
the gloomy, the mysterious, and the terrific, 
burst upon us on either hand, and above 
our heads and beneath our feet, exciting 
impressions that can never be told or for- 
gotten. How strange (hat there are multi- 
tudes in the \\ est, ay. even iu Kentucky, 
that seem content lo pass their lives with- 
out beholding this, the grandest and 
most stupendous of the works of God. 
Such a feeling is indeed a sin against 
nature, and ingratitude to the Almighty. 

We cannot here omit to mention, that 
Ole Bull took his violin into the cuve and 
gave us some of his noblest performances at 
the iKiiuts most remarkable for their won- 
derful echoes. The music was like no 
earthly music. It seemed, indeed, super- 
human. The whole company were as mute 
and motionless as statues, and tears, copious 
and gushing tears, streamed from every 



A Turkish Vixen w High Rank.— When 
Shah Sultana, sister lo Sclim HI, was mar- 
ried to Kara Mustafa Pasha, her highness 
established the superiority of her rank over 
her husband in a summary manner, anil this 
upon her wedding night. The impatient 
Pasha, not aware of the fiery and capri- 
cious character of his imperial bride, vain- 
ly waited until within an hour of dawn for 
the wanted summons to the nuptial cham- 
ber. At length, fearing that the muezian 
would announce morning prayer before he 
could enter his wife's apartment, and that 
he should, consequently be accused of ne- 
glect, he set aside his twentieth pipe, 
and boldly proceeded to the harem. Here 
lie opened the Sultana's door, said his prayer 
and approached the foot of the couch. 

Better had he disturbed a sleeping lion- 
ess. As he was in the act of stooping to 
kiss the hem of the coverlet, the recumlient 
Sultana cast him prostrate with a blow of 
her foot, then springing from her couch, 
she flew at his face, and, in spile of his 

supplications of "My Sultana! my soul! 
my lamb! corner of iny liver! ainan!" 
[mercy) she lacerated his cheeks and nose 
so pileously that blood streamed on tho 
floor, when clapping her hands for her fe- 
male attendants, she bade them drive the 
insolent intruder from her presence, and 
retired to bed to compose herself. Not 
satisfied with this explosion of cholcr, Ihe 
irritated princess proceeded next morning 
lo the seraglio, and, throw ing herself upon 
her knees at her imperial brother's feet, 
demanded the immediate discharge of the 
"infringer of etiquette" and her divorce 
IV. mi the "insulter of her dignity."' 

Sultan Selim listened attentively, and, 
when she had finished speaking, highly ap- 
plauded her spirit, and promised to admon- 
ish and chastise her husband. He then 
dismissed his sister w ith an earnest recom- 
mendation to pardon the offender, and burst 
into a fit of laughter. The merriment in- 
creased two-fold when Kara Mustafa en- 
tered his presence, humbly craving pardon 
for the fault he had committed, and exhili- 
iting bis face miserably clawed and scari- 
fied by the virago's nails. It nevertheless 
required many days' negotiation before the 
haughty princess could !»• induced to look 
upon tie: ollender. with whoi.i she contin- 
ued to live upon the most distant terms. — 
Djmeitic Manners of the Turks in 1 844. 



Lovr..— I Chai les 1. 'ver in hi", new work 
of "Si, Patrick's I'Ae." remarks on. tho ten- 
der passion as follows: — "The game of 
love is the same, w hether the players be 
clad iu velvet or hod ilea gray. Beneath the 
gilded ceilings ofa palace, or the lowly raft- 
ers ofa cabin there are ihe same ho|iesand 
fears, the same jealousies, and distrusts, 
and despondings: for. nfter all. the sialic is 
human happiness, whether be w ho risks it 
is a |>eer or a sajsjsaauV* 

Pleasant 1'nuerwood, Ihe colored preacher of 
ISM ':>-|>' ! . who commuted ail infamous crime in 
Slark county, Ohio, two yearn ago, and escape. 1 
from the oHicers, lias fniall y been pec n rod in Wind- 
sor, Canada West, lo wail a requisition. 

Tiir Nkw Ptt # l* a a BflX. — Pot the information 
uf our readers, we give, in a condensed form, thc 
rates of postage upon letters, newspapers and 
pamphlets, as regulated by the new tall, by ihe last 
Congress, which goes into operation on the lirsl day 
of July next. — l'urt*muiitti Journal. 

Singte letters, or any number of pieces not 

exceeding half an ounce, 300 miles or leas, 5 cts. 
tf over 200 miles, 10 « 

Drop letters I not mailed) 2 " 

r'or each additional half once or part there- 
of, add single postage thereto 

OS XKWSFAPKRS. 

Newspapers of 1,900 si|uare inches or leas, 
sent by Editors or Publishers from their 
oflass of publication, any distance not 
exceeding 30 miles, Free. 

Over 30 miles and not exceeding 100, 1 ct. 

Over 100 miles aud out of theStale, U 

All sizes over 1,91)0 square inches, postage 
hhiiio as pamphlets. 

ON PAMPHI.KTS, OtC. 
Pamphlets, magazines and periodicals, any 

distance, for one ounce or less, each copy, 2 cts. 
F.ach additional ounce, or fractional part 

thereof, li " 

ON CIRCULARS. 

Quarto post, single cap, or paper not larger 
than single cap, folded, directed, and un- 
sealed, for every sheet, 2 Cts. 



milE WESTERN LAifCEfl devoted 

X to Medical and Surgical Science. Kdiledbv 
I.. M. LAWSON, M. l>., Professor of Ceiural 

J Pathological Anatomy and Physiology, in 

Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. 

The We-.lern Lancet is published monthly, at 
Threw Dollars n year, in advance. Two copies 
sent to one address for Five Doiu*rs, ill advance. 



OOU NTEBFEIT BETECTOK. 

The following brief description of those coun- 
terfeit Bank Notes most likely to be passed off in 
this cummuuily, may, by any person who will 
take the troutde to alanine it, la' a safeguard 
against imposition aud loss. All new counterfeits, 
as they appear, will be added lo this list, and fully 
described. 

KENTUCKY BANKS. 

Bank of Louisvili.p.. — l's spurious — payable to 
bearer.dated April 1, 1844. Vignette asleamboat 
Willi H. Clay on the wheelhouse. No one's ever 
issued by the Bank. 

Bank or Lot isvu.l.F.. — 5's payuble to B. Baud, K. 
Thurston, Cashier, John S. Suead, President. Bad- 
ly executed, generally, and particularly tho head 
in the centre of tho note. 

5's letter C, payable to B. Millikin, dated Oct. G, 
1833. Ttie signatures coarse and the ink much 
paler than iu the genuine note. Others of the 
same denomination and date, arc payable to W. 
Nesbitt. 

Bank of Kfnti'ckv and Brancufs. — 5's made 
payable to various persons of the dilfereut liruuches 
and of various dates, signed J. C. Gwathmey, 
Ca-shier, W. H. Pope, President. Signatures aud 
filling same hand writing — the ink of a bluish tint. 
They may be detected by observing the circle on the 
n^lii and left of the vignette. !n the genuine note 
a perfect wreath surrounds Ihe figure 5. On the 
counterfeit it is but partiattv formed, and the en- 
graving very imperfect. The whole appearance 
of the counterfeit is calculated lo deceive all but 
judges. 

ItlO's counterfeit, letter A, payable to C. S. More- 
head, G. C. (*wathmey, Cashier, and John 1. Jaco's, 
President. Signatures well executed. The coun- 

lelf. it is shorter than Ule genuine, Ulld in the lop 

line there is a comma (,) before the word Direc- 
tors. 

100's letter B, various dates and payable to dif- 
fcrenl persons signed <:. (". Owalhmey, Cashier, 
and W. If. Pope, President, signatures well exe- 
cnted. Some are stamped across Ihe lace '■ Masso] 
& Co., Main street, Louisville." This may be 
easily detected by the size of the hill; it is only 
seven inches in length, while the genuine is a quar- 
ter of an inch longer. 

20's made payable lo R. S. Todd, letter A, dated 
June 10. ls-25, John I. Jaco's, President, (!. C. 
llwathmey, Cashier, badly executed. The figure 
of th- I BSBaa on the left hand very imperfectly and 
coarsely engraved, and filling up hadiy done. 

5's letter C, payable to John P. Calimbell. 

[Cf'The counterfeit I Oil's are on tile Branches at 
Bowling Green, Frankfort and Hopkiusvillc. 

Northkrn Bark of Kfntcckv, Paris. — 20's letter 
II, pay Thomas Kelly, Oct. IK IKIf, vignette a 
train of Railroad cars, badly executed, paper flimsy 
and engraving too dark — M. T. Scott, Cashier; 
John Tilford, President. 

5's letter B, pay Thomas Kelly, June 17, 1828, 
M. T. Scolt, Cashier. John Tilford, President.— 
Filling up and signatures clumsy and by the same 
hand. 

Northern Bank of Kkstvckv, at Lexington. — 
3's, letter A, payable at various brandies to W. 
Dunn and others; M. T. Scott, Cashier; signature 
and filling up iu Ihe same hand writing; paper of 
a yellowish cast, well calculated todeceive, if not 
closely examined. 

5's letter E, nay W'. E. Ilallowav, Sept. 24, 1S39; 
M. F. Scott, Cashier; T. W. Tilford, President. 
Vignette, a Locomotive and a train of cars, pale, 
but calculated to deceive. 

10's letter A, vignette. Railroad cars: 1 third of 
an inch shorter than the genuine. 10's altered 
from l's. 

20's spurious; vignette, a female dressing a 
wounded man; letter I), dated August 211, |AS| 
W S. Bault, Cashier, J. N. Tilford, President, in 
place of J. Tilford, payable to L. S. Sansteal. No 
resemblance to tile genuine. The signatures have 
been marked out in fine hair lines, aud which are 
not covered in the signature. 

2(l's letter I), pay A. Hawkins 1st January, 1898, 
others November i, 1S.19. M. T. Scolt. Cashier, ( no 
dots between the letters M. T. S. as ill the genuine,) 
John Tilford, President. The word twenty on the 
margin, near the right end of the uppur part of the 
bill, in the counterfeit is one third of an inch from 
the margin — in thegeliuiue it almost touches. 

20's letter D, dutcd Lexington October 1, 1839. 
Vignette, a man ill u sitting posture, with a female 

ki ling; coarse engraving, without any attempt 

to copy the genuine. 

30*« letter A. Mav 1, 1343, paper bad and thin. 

100's letter U.pay B. Moore, July 17,1830; vig- 
nette durk and imperfect. 

Northkrn Bank of Kentucky, branch nt Louis- 
ville — 3's pav to T. Anderson, dated August 10, 
1838, Al. T. Scott, Cashier, paper light, engraving 
fainl; otherwise well calculated to deceive. 

Norlia ni Bank of Kentucky, Brunch nt Rich 

mond — 5's letter F., pay \V. Cupert March 9, 

1840. Signature of the President in a smaller 
hand and loo short; paperof a whitish cast, coarse 
and thick; M. T. Scotl's name engraved. 

TENNESSEE. 

Farmers and Mechanics' Bank, Memphis. - 
a good imitatiun, but badly filled up. 100's altered 
from 5's, easily detected. 

Hank of Tcnnfssek, Nashville. — 10's' leller A, 
dated 23d June, payable 12 months after date; 
poorly executed. 

Ill's letter A, dated April 9, 1839, Henry Ew 
iug. Cashier; (written Euwiug.) M. Nichol, Presi 
dent. 

all's altered from 10's. In the uttered note the 
coat of arms is on the right centre. Branches have 
also beeu altered. 

Union Bank. Nashville. — 100'a altered from 
5's. The genuine 100's have the full length figor 
of justice ut each cud; the 5's have eagles al th 

mum 

Planter's Bank he Tennessee, Nashville — 
100's letter A, pay A. Crawford, Ith March 1844 
The shading of the words •• Planters' Bank of 
Tennessee," very badly executed, engravings 
darker than the genuine; vignette. Railroad cars, 
Steamboat, ,\c. Kawdou, Wright, Hatches Ed sou : 
New Orleans, Engravers. 



PER IFOC A I. SJPECT \« l.l>.— \ 
new and superior article of American man- 
ufacture, for sale by M . & J . M . B A K LOW. 
Those glasses are highly recommended bv Dr. 
Lordlier, Dr. MeClellau, of Philadelphia', Dr. 
Mllssey of Cincinnati, President Lindsley of 
Nashville University, and several other scientific 
geulleineu, who have tested their superiority — 
which consists in rendering the eye perfectly free 
from pain in long use. All who have occasion to 
renew their sight, and those especially who experi- 
ence an aasasror painful sensation in Ihe use of 
the ordinary glasses, are respectfully requested to 
call and give then a trial. ILi'liold Spectacles, 
of extra quality and finish, with Perifocal glasses, 
al New York prices. 

Lexic gto n, June 20, 1 84 5. 3l« 

| tOK Ml.i:.- \ til. I rate Tu i > 1 1 1 >H si l!>. 
K RoeeilE. at N. Crop|H-r's Coach Ware-house. 
For terms, apply al Ibis ollice, No. 0, N. Mill-el. 



3, 1843. if. 



L|). eillLl)*. Furniture, Chair, Vone- 
. ueu Blind and Waitress Manufacturer, 

corner of Water an I Mil! streets, opposite Ihe 
Rail Road Depot, has on hand, and manufactures 
to order, every article in his line, on as good, or 
better terms than anv other establishment in Ihe 
city. June 3. 1845, tf. 

■ lOOk XND PAMPIIXET WORK 
i> executed neatly and elegantly, al Ihe shori- 
est notice, and upon terms Ihe most liberal, at the 
"True American" Office, No. li. Mill-slrret. 

EXisCTOM. hrno ■', 1845.— 1-tf 



•II It t MSI lit MA 11 i:im< V I. 

L SCHOOL. 'He- next session will open 
on ihe lirsl Mundav in November, which, together 
with Tuesday aud Wednesday, will be devoted to 
Intoahictories, ami Ihe distribution of tickets — 
The Didactic course will commence on Tuesday, 
(lie lith of November, and close on the last of 
February, under the following arrangements: 

Ui vjAMiN W. Duulkv, M. D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

Wm. 11. Richardson, M. I)., Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and the Diseases ol W outeii and Children. 
Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D., Professor of Ma- 

leira Me.lica and There la s, aud Dean of Ihe 

Faculty. 

Koiikkt PaTTKB, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
mill Plinrntiirv. 

Lotan (I. U'atson. M. L>., I'rotowtor of Theory 
and Pnirlicc 

James M. BtMV, M. 1)., Profttwor of Special 
and Sargic«>J Anatomy. 

Lconiuai M. Imwson, M. D., Profeiwor of Gen- 
eral anil Palhnloj/icul Anatomy uiitt Physiology. 

1vihki.»e»t L. DitiM-KV, Hi !>., Di-nioiiairutor of 

For tin- information of pettOM at a dlfltttaW, and 
unit. t|ii;uiited with the ru|iahilitio« of the school, 
it ih proper tosav that the Lihrarv contains nearly 

8,000 vol etf.an.l It ^nowledged to be Ihe host 

collection in the West. The Chemical A|>}>uraiiis, 
the Anatomical, aMirgiral, Pathol officii I, mid Olmtel- 
rical Museum, and the other means of instmeiion, 
are of such an extent and quality, as to be fully 
adequate to ail the purposes of a Medical School. 
Th' 1 Museum, especially, has no superior that we 
know of in America. 

The cost of u fullcourso of Lectures is one hun- 
dred and five dollars, invariably payable iu advance, 
iu notes of good and solvent banks of the Statu 
whence the pupils come. The fee for the matricu- 
lation and library ticket is five dollars, and the 
yrailuallou fee twenty dollars, both of which to bo 
paid in par money. The terms and qualification* 
for becoming candidates for graduation, are, atten- 
dance on two full courses of lecture and payment 
for the same; the last course lo be in this school. 
A satisfactory certificate of reputable practice 
during four years, will be regarded as equivalent to 
one course of lectures. 

As the supply of anatomical material is very 
abundant, all the pupils are advised to take the 
Dissecting ticket, which costs $10, lor at least uiio 
session. 

The accommodations for boarding and lodging 
medical students* in Ihe city of Lexington, are su- 
perior in kind, and ample in extent, at prices from 
two to three dollars per week, fuel and lights in- 
cluded. 

flO'For additional information, letters, post paid, 
may be addressed to the Dean, who will promptly 
reply. June 17, 1845. tf. 

JOU l»KI\TI\,..- Kvery description of 
Plain and Fancy Job Printing neatly and 
expeditiously done at this office, on very reasona- 
ble terms. An extensive and fashionable as- 
sortment of Types, and other materials of the most 
excellent kind, will be used. Pricks uniform aud 
moderate. A share of patronage is solicited. 
juae 3, lcH5.— 1-tf 

PKOHP1K TO ok in. INDtsPF.NDKNT 
REPUBLICAN. 
The undersigned propose to publish in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, a semi-weekly newspaper under 
the above title, devoted to Politics, Morals, Litera- 
ry, Scientific and Agricultural information. 

The preservation of our National Union, upon 
which depends the happiness and prosperity of our 
country, the inviolability of Ihe Federal Consti- 
tution — the compact of the Union, and the integ- 
rity of the rights of the States as guarantied by 
the Constitution, will at all limes be the paruuiounl 
object of its udvocucy; and as it is believed that 
these may be invaded and endangered, as well by 
indirect and malign influences, us by overt act, — 
all questions calculated to affect the harmony of 
the Stales, whether of foreign interference Willi 
the local institutions of any portion of the Union, 
or of internal cxciiem»a%ltvot founded upon reason, 
justice, and propriety, will be examined aud expos- 
ed with all the ability that can be brought to tho 
investigation. 

Those truly Republican principles supported by 
that eminent and illustrious band of Patriots and 
Statesmen, who, for more than sixteen years have 
battled under the glorious Whig Banner, in favor 
of IjUip, Ordrr, ami the CoMtitutiun, — principles 
identified with Ihe history and prosperity of our 
Government since its formation, as embracing the 
great conservative measures of our national policy 
— will be zealously maintained. Local and State 
question* will be canvassed with fairness and can- 
dor, and the columns of the Republican open to the 
proper and respectful discussion of all important 
subject* affecting the interests of the community 
among whom it is established. 

In it** IaI- run/ a ml Srirtifijic departments, it will 
be the endeavor of ils conductors to render their 
Journal, iu every respect, worlhy of the palronago 
of an enlightened community, and to thai end 
they have secured tho services of some of the best 
writers in the western country as correspondents. 
Strict attention will also be given to obtain the 
latest and best Agricultural information, and a 
portion of the paper devoted exclusively to that 
subject. 

The Republican will be Edited by J. W. BRYCE, 
and publislied (semi-weekly) by James Virukx, an 
experienced practical printer. The subscription 
will be $., f>0 per year iu advance, or $4 ut tho 
end of three months. Advertising at the usual 
prices. Lexington, June 10, 1845. 

g^i BEAT LITERARY ENTERPRISE!— 

yn Books by Mail— The •■Waldie" system re- 
vived by the original editor — The cash system re- 
duced lo ils utmost limit by u reduction of one 
half. — The Weekly Volume, a select Circulating 
Library for town and country. 

On the first Wcdnesduy of January, I K45, will 
be published simultaneously at Philadelphia and 
L«uiis\ ille. the first nn mber of Smith'* Weekly Vol- 
ume, a Select Circulating Library for town aud 
country, on Ihe plan of Waldie's, al a greatly re- 
duced price, of a large size and new type. Con- 
ducted by tlie original, aud for the first seven 
yean, the sole editor of Waldie's Library, and to 
be published by his son. 

Since the discontinuance of "Waldie," occasion- 
ed by the derangement of the currency, and since 
the death of Mr. Waldie, in lf40, the edilor has 
been constantly reminded by numerous old sub- 
scribers and friends, that the plan of publishing 
books cheaply, in a form to go by mail, so long 
popular, a plan which has ailorded an immense 
class of educated individuals a mental resource 
idkptod to their latjUs, was still a great unsupplicd 
public want. 

The press has run riot so long, and the public 
eye has been stimulated so constantly, that some 
additional inducements to retrace must be offered, 
some economy studied, to enable us to pour the 
stream of knowledge iuto the little channels which 
lead to every fireside, and by insinuating a taste 
for Ihe excellent and the true, lo impart a new 
charm aud a new attraction lo that congregation 
of secure aud blessed enjoyments which we call 
Home. 

Those inducements we now offer, by reducing 
the cost lo one hall the original sum— a better ar- 
rangement for the curly reception of new books 
from Europi — a cash capital to ensure the contin- 
uance of the work, an excellent printer, and a 
publisher to devote his undivided attention to the 
demands uf subscribers. 

For a cent a day, postage included, we supply at 
least a duodecimo book every week lo a wholo 
family. We can put books iu circulation through 
the whole interior of the country in three weeks 
after their issue in Loudon; and compete in cheap- 
ness with any press that can be established. To 
l!i. I'm st fourteen volumes of "Waldie's Literary," 
the ei i tor refers for the evidence of the kind of 
materials within his reach, and of his ability to so- 
led therefrom. 

Our p!nn embraces Ihe publication of, the new- 
c«t and liesl books iu Ihe various departments of 
Travels, Voyages, Novels, Tales, Sketches, Biog- 
raphy and Memoirs — in short the whole range of 
polile literature, and including translations made 
expressly for the work. The editor has access lo 
aim ;i knowledge of, the best and most extensive 
pul licaud private collections on this continent. 

Terms: "The Weekly Volume, or, Select Li- 
brary," will be printed on a double super-royal 
-beet, sixteen pages quarto, three colums on each, 
and mailed weekly will) great care. 
One copy, $4 pr an'in j Five copies $15 pr au'in 
Three copies 10 •« | Ten copies, 25 

Always iu advance. 

[I The postage of this periodical, 100 miles 
ami under, If els.; over 100 miles, SI cut. 

Tho Journal of Belles LeUree occupy ihe Iwo 
first pages. This leaf will contain original litera- 
ry matter aud iirwn, criticisms, lists of new books, 
w ith a guide lo iheir respective merits; and, iu 
fact, will embrace what might properly be called 
the literary market. 

The whole will be printed and finished with tho 
same care and accuracy as book work. The fifty- 
two numbers will form Iwo volumes truly worlhy 
of pr. >er\ation,of four hundred and siitee* pages 
each, equal in quantity Lo twelve hundred pages, 
or Ituee volumes of Rees Cyclopedia. Each vol- 
ume will be accompanied bv a title page and in- 
dex. LLnYD P. SMITH, Publisher, 

Philadelphia. 

To whom all ordera should be addressed. 

The first wurk lo be puhliched will be a transla- 
tion from ihe French, entitled "The Three King- 
doms," England, Scotland, Irclani, by the Vis- 
count dWrliucourl, • June 1*45. 



